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| tipped over in a wagon when I waga baby, 
; it done something to my legs, but it broke her 
| back and made her no use only jest to pet folks 
| and keep ’em good and stiddy. Aint you seen 
‘her ? Don’t you want to ?” 

“Would she like it ?” said: David. 

“She admires to see folks and you'll make her 
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laugh so I guess you’d better go in. But first 


really believe every article of food, from baked 
beans to wedding cake, found a place upon 
that board, which certainly hadg good excuse 
for groaning. Finding that there were hands 
| enough, I ran away to the barn in which chaos 
‘seemed to have come again. The offshoots had 
been as fruitful as the parent tree, and some 
four dozen young immortals were in full riot, vigor, as Nat struck up the Virginia reel and 


| At the stroke of nine the last dance came. 
_ All down the long kitchen stretched two smil- 
_ing rows; grandpa and grandma at the top, the 
youngest pair of walking grand children at the 
bottom, and all between, fathers and mothers, 
uncles, aunts and'‘cousins, while such of the ba- 
bies as were still extant bobbed with unabated 


| I want to give you one of my spoons cause you 
seem to like ’em so much,” added the little fel- 
low, as I reluctantly laid down the one with 

the handsome head of Saint John upon it. 
Nat looked at it, then at David, then at me, 

| and gave it back with a knowing smile that 

oi tinned. , brought the color into two pairs of cheeks as 
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membered that there was to be no marriage. 
Then Nat took up his crutches and hopped 
away to the room where a plain, serene-faced 
woman lay knitting, with her best cap on and 
her clean handkerchief and large green fan 
laid out upon the coverlid. This was evident- 
ly the best room of the house, and as we sat 
talking, I saw many traces of that refinement 
which comes through the atfections. Nothing 
seemed too good for the invalid. Birds, books, 
flowers, and pictures were plentiful here, though 
visible no where else in the homely house. Two 
easy chairs beside the bed showed where the 
old folks oftenest sat; Abel’s home corner was 
there by the antique desk covered with far- 
mer’s literature; Phebe’s work basket stood in 
the window ; Nat’s lathe in the sunniest corner 
of “mother’s room,” and from the speckless 
carpet to the canary’s clear water glass, aJ] was 
exquisitely neat, for love made labor light. 
Finding that neither mother nor son had any 
complaints to make, nor any sympathy to ask, 
we amused them with an account of our ad- 
ventures, over which they laughed so heartily 
that before I knew it I found myself compli- 
menting Patience Blake upon her cherfulness. 
“Bless you, my dear,-why shouldn’t I be 
cheerful with such a many comforts as I have ?” 
she answed brightly. “My life may not look a 
happy one to folksthat don’t know me, but it 
is, for when a woman hasa good husband and 
loving children she finds troubles come light, 
and the world a pleasant place to be in, even 
if her share of it is shut in by four walls like 
mine.” 
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For the Commonwealth. 
BEFORE THE DOOR. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RUECKERT. 


At the house of Wealth I have stood and knocked ; 
They tossed me a penny, the door staid locked. 


To the door of Love I hurried then ; 
Stood there already seventeen men. 


At the castle of Honor the porter ne'er stirs : 
‘Here enter but those who wear golden spurs.” 


Of Poverty next the cot I sought ; 
Of pain were the sounds from within I caught. 


The abode of Content to find I tried ; 
No one knew of it, far and wide. 


One still. small house I know—one more ; 
Weary I stand the door before. 


Let me knock ! true, dwelleth here many a guest ; 
For many though yet this house hath rest. L. u. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


—_ 
=> 


2a 
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For the Commonwealth. 
MILESTONES. 


‘Birthdays are the milestones which serve to show how far 
we have come on the journey of life;—and women seldom 
count them.” 

Another year hath left its mark 
Of pleasure, and of gloom— 
Upon the ever changing road 
I travel, towards the tomb ; 
I'll rest me in the twilight soft 
And count the milestones grey ; 
Heigho! another one I’ve passed, 
I’'m—guess how old, to-day! 


Within a pleasant quiet path 
I journey at my ease, 

Midst meadows green on either side, 
And rows of shady trees ; 

Friendship and love have charmed the hours 
Thus far upon the way— 

I must be near the end, for, look ! 
I'm—guess how old, to-day! 

Count up the milestones, woman dear, 
Nor let it still be said 

You fail to note each gentle year 
That circles o'er your head ; 

Record each one with truthful pen, 
Nor blush at the array : 

Be brave like me, and own the truth ;— 
I'm—guess how old, to-day ! 


I stole a glance at David to see how he re- 
ceived this statement, and found him looking 
straight at me evidently with the same purpose ; 
which discovery caused me to ask hastily if 
Mrs. Blake didn’t think some women were hap- 
pier single. 

“Not many, Miss. Them that are, have a 
starved sort of a look, and don’t seem so kind 
of finished off as the married onesdo. I guess 
the good Lord planned things right and when 
they go wrong it ain’t His fault. I rather think 
its best for all to marry, for if we are poor its 
pleasant helping one another ; if we are rich 
it makes fine things twice as comfortable, en- 
joying them together ; if there’s trouble it ain’t 
so heavy bein’ shared, if there’s happiness it 
seoms sweeter when there’s some one to rejoice 
with you; and if there’s partings those that 
are left find that it makes heaven seem home- 
like, and death easy, to remember that they'll 
still be a family when they all meet again.” 


Lrpta M. Tenney. 


+= -oe-- 
[From the N. Y. Tribune.} 


BIRTH-DAY TRIBUTE. 
TO GERRIT SMITH. 


Serus in calum redeas. 


I. 

Bend, Winter skies! 0! gently bend 
To arch this day of sacred joy! 

Blow, Winter wind! 0! softly blow, 

And add thy music’s sweet alloy ! 

I had nothing to say to that, and sat watch- 


ing the woman softly beating some tune on the 
sheet with her quiet eyes turned toward the 
light. Many a sermon had been less eloquent 
to me than the look, the tone, the cheerful 
hope and resignation that made her plain face 
beautiful. David said “Thank you,” but got no 


i. 
Roll, swinging Earth! 0! slowly roll 
This happy day's recurring round! 
Shine, torch of Heaven! 0! brightly shine, 
To gild the day from bound to bound! 


Ml 
Hail, sweetly hail, O gentle wife, 

The chosen day which dawned to be 
The herald of a noble life, 

a be,” and clattered away to be immediately ab- 
sorbed into the embraces of a swarm of relatives 
who now began to arrive in a steady stream. 
Old and young, rich and poor; coming with 
overflowing hands or trifles humbly given, all 

v. were received alike, all hugged by grandpa, 
© happy month: the hint of Spring; kissed by grandma, shaken half breathless by 

Of life renewed ; of waving fields ; ‘ 

Uncounted thanks thet thou didet bring Abel, welcomed by Patience, and danced round 

That life which richer promise yields ! by Phebe and Nat till the house seemed like a 

great hive of hilarious and affectionate bees. 
At first David and I stood apart, feeling rather 
in the way, but Phebe told the story of our mis- 
hap, and introduced us with such good will that 
the family circle took us in at once. 


IV. “ 
Shout, gladly shout! O captive race, 
And clank to Heaven a myriad hands 
To greet the day whose radiant face 
Brings promise unto darkening lands! 


vi. 
If days by deeds are numbered best, 
Strong friend of Man! thou'rt full of years. 
But Heaven, in thee supremely blest, 
Long spares her son, nor wakes our fears! 


-2.-oe--- 


The young people soon went to romp in the 
barn, and the men, armed with umbrellas, turned 
out en masse to inspect the farm and stock, and 
compare notes over pig-pens and garden gates. 
But I was so enraptured with the wilderness of 
babies that I followed the matrons to Patience’s 
room and gave myself up, body and soul, to the 
small people, who swarmed over me, tugging at 


A GOLDEN WEDDING: 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Il. 
When we had trimmed the table with such 


common flowers as could be got, hung green 
boughs about the room with candles here and | ™y hair, exploring my eyes, covering me with 
there to give a festal light, and added several | moist kisses, and keeping up a babble of little 
other unusual touches, which caused the old | voices, more delightful to me than the discourse 
lady tothank her stars we came, she went up | of their mammas. <A very pretty scene we 
to dress, Molly tollowed to preside over Phebe’s | made of it, for each baby was laid on grandma's 
toilette and David and I began to talk with | knee, its small virtues, vices, ailments and ac- 
little Nat, hoping to shoitains the trying half | complishments rehearsed ; its beauties praised, 
hour before the “party came in,” as he express- | its strength tested, and the verdict of the fami- 





ed it. He was acripple, yet seemed one of | ly oracle pronounced, as it was cradled, kissed 
thase household blessings which in the guise of | and blessed on the kind old heart which had 
room for every care and joy of those who called 


It was a sight I never shall for- 


} 
an affliction keep many hearts tenderly united | 
her mother. 


by a common love and pity. A cheerful crea- 
ture, always chirping like a cricket on the get, for just then I was realy to receive and 
hearth, as he sat weaving baskets or turning profit by it. Our best lessons seldom come from 
bits of wood into useful or ornamental articles | books, Kate, and T learned one then, as I saw 
for such as came to buy them, and hoarding up | the fairest success of a woman's life, while 
the proceeds like a little miser for one more | Watching this happy grandmother with fresh 
helpless than himself. 

“What are you making, Nat ?” I asked, for 
David presently fell into a brown study. 


faces framing her faded one, daughterly voices 
chorusing good wishes, and the harvest of half 
acentury of wedded life beautifully garnered 
“Them are spoons, ma’am, ‘postle spoons they | in her arms. 
call em,” said the boy. Sallie sewed quietly for many minutes and 
I gave no sign of disapproval or impatience, for 
book about spoons with the head of a ‘postle | she looked so earnest, womanly and sweet, it 
oneach. She guessed they'd sell, bein’ new, | was too pretty a picture to spoil by a word. I 
so I got grampar’s big Bible with pictures in| was just sinking into a little day dream of my 
itand worked till I got the heads good, and | own, when romance was effectually routed by 
they do sell, and I'm savin’ up a lot. It aint| my friend's continuing abruptly— 
for me you know; there wouldu’t be no fun in| +The fragrance of coffee broke up the mater- 
that ; its for mother, cause she’s wors'n I be, and | nal conclave, and the babies were extinguished 
] like to give her things.” jin blankets where they were expected to sim- 
“Ts she sick ?” I asked, watching bis thin mer till called for. The women unpacked bas- 
face kindle with the happy knowledge that he | kets, brooded over teapots, and kept up a har 
was a little providence to one he loved. monious clack, while the table was covered with 
“Ob aint she though,” he answered, “why | pyramids of cake, regiments of pies, quagmires 
she hasn’t stood up this ten years. We were of jelly, and bread and butter ad libitum. I 


“You see my mother 
reads a sight, and she found something in a 





the boys whooping, the girls screaming, as if the old couple led off as gallantly as the young 


farther, for Nat cried out, “Hooray! there they | 


their spirits had reached an explosive pitch and 
must find vent in noise. Fred was in his ele- 
-ment—introducing new games, joining in the 
old and keeping the fun a-going; for rosy girls 
‘were abundant, and the ancient uniform and its 
wearer found favor in their eyes. David sat on 
{a milking stool, with a flock of children about 
him listening with breathless interest to the fai- 
_ry tales he told. I thought he had never looked 
| s0 well or happy as he did sitting there with a 
| little lass on either knee, and one more confid- 
ing than the rest with an arm about his neck, 
a curly head upon his shoulder, for grandpa’s 
clothes seemed to invest the wearer with a pass- 
port to their affections.” 
“Of course, you joined that party, and made 


lives,’ said I.” 

“Something very like that, Kate, though I 
scolded myself all the while, and was glad when 
the toot of a horn sent the whole flock stream- 
ing into the house like a brood of hungry chick- 
ens. By some process, known only to mothers 
of large families, every one was wedged close 
about the table and the feast began. This was 
none of your stand-up, wafery-bread-and-butter 
teas, but a thorough-going, sit-down supper 
and all settled themselves with a smiling satis- 
faction prophetic of great appetites and a firm 
determination to gratify them. I joined a de- 
tachment of girls drawn up behind grandma to 
act as waiters, and did my best to be ‘a neat 
handed Phillis,’ though at first rather bewil- 


a fairy tale to suit yourself, which ended, as all , 
‘such nonsense usually does, ‘and so they were | 
married and lived happily all the days of their | 


one who came blundering up to meet them. 
_ Away they went, grandpa’s white hair flying 
in the wind, grandma's impressive cap awry 
_ with excitement, as they ambled down the mid- 


die and finished their tuneful journey with a | 


kiss, amid great applause from those who re- 
_ garded that as the crowning event of the day. 
| When all had had their turn a short lull took 
place with refreshments for such as still possess- 
ed the power of enjoying them ; then Phebe ap- 
' peared with an armful of books and all settled 
_ themselves for the family “sing.” I have heard 
much fine music but never any that touched 
me more than this, for though often discordant 
it was hearty, with that undertone of feeling 
which adds power to the simplest air and is 
often more attractive than the most florid orna- 
ment or faultless execution. Every one sung, 
as they had danced, with all their might; shrill 
children, soft-voiced girls, lullaby singing moth- 
ers, gruff lads and strong lunged men; the old 
pair quavered and still a few indefatigable ba- 
bies crowed behind their little coops. Ballads, 
comic songs, popular airs and hymns followed 
each other in rapid succession, and when they 
ended with that song which should be classed 
with hymns for association’s sake, and standing 
hand in hand about the room with the golden 
bride and bridegroom in their midst, sang 
“Home,” I listened with dim eyes and a heart 
too full to sing. 

Still standing so when the last note died, the 
old man folded his hands and began to pray. 
Kate, I never heard a prayer like that before ; 
for though ungrammatical, inelegant and long, 





dered by the gastronomic performances I be- | 
held. Babies ate pickles, boys sequestered pie | 
with a rapidity that made me wink, women ap- | 
peared to swim in tea, and the men to bolt 
everything edible with a tranquil voracity that | 
took my appetite away, while the host and host- 
e3s beamed upon one another and their robust 
descendants with an honest pride beautiful to 
see. 

“That Mr. What’s-his-name don’t eat scurse- 
ly any thing, but jest sets lookin’ round, sort of 
*mazed like. Do go beg him to fall to on some- 
thing, or I shant take a mite of comfort in my 
supper,” said grandma, as I went to her with 
an empty cup. She meant David, and suspect- 
ing how he felt, I answered as one having au- 
thority : 

“He is enjoying himself with all his heart and 


never saw such a fine sight as this before. 
However, I'll take him something he likes, and 
make him eat it, for the poor fellow must be 
very hungry.” 

“Bless me! you’re to be Miss What’s-his- 
name, be you? Well, now, I'd no idee of it,” 
said the old lady, quick to catch the change in 
my voice, a8 I spoke of David; so I said, prim- 
ly: 

“Nor I; we are only friends, ma’am.” 


nod to the big coffee-pot into whose depths she 
was peering. 

When I came to David he looked up with an 
expression I had never seen upon his face be- 
fore, and through the cordial interest of his tone 
there seemed to flow an under current of regret, 
as he said, glancing down the table: 

“This is a sight worth living eighty hard 
years to see, and I envy this old couple as I 





eyes, ma’am, and can’t find time to eat, for he | 


“Oh!” and the monosyllable was immensely | 
expressive as the old lady confided a wise little | 


it seemed a quiet talk with God; manly in its 
confession of short comings, childlike in its ap- 
peal for guidance, fervent in its gratitude for 
all good gifts, chiefly the crowning one of lov- 
ing children. As if close intercourse had made 
them familiar, this human father turned to the 
Divine as those sons and daughters turned to 
him; as free to ask, as confident of a reply 
when all afflictions, blessings, cares and crosses 
were laid down before Him, and the work of 
fifty years submitted to Hishand. There were 
no sounds in the room but the one voice, often 
tremulous with emotion and with age, the coo 
of some dreaming baby, or the low sob of some 
mother whose arms were empty, as the old man 
stood there with the old wife at his side, a circle 
of children girdling them round, and in all 
hearts the thought that as the former wedding 
had been for time, this golden one at eighty 
must be for eternity. 

“Now, my children, you must go before the 
little folks are tuckered out,” said grandpa, in 
the pause that followed hisamen. ‘Mother and 
I can’t say enough toe thank you for the pres- 
ents you have fetched us, the dutiful wishes you 
have give us, the pride and comfort you have 
allers ben toe us. I ain’t no hand at speeches, 
so I shan’t make none, but jest say straight out 
from my heart, ef any affliction falls on any of 
you, remember mother’s here to help you bear 
it; ef any worldly loss comes toe you, remem- 
ber father’s house is yourn while it stans, and 
so the Lord bless and keep us all.” 


od 


“Three cheers for gramper and gramma! 
roared a six foot scion as a safety valve for sun- 
dry unmasculine emotions which oppressed him, 
and three rousing hurras made the rafiers ring, 
struck terror to the heart of the oldest inhab- 
itant of the rat-haunted garret, and summarily 
woke all the babies. Then the good byes be- 





;never thought to envy any one. To rear ten 
virtuous children, to put ten useful men and 
{women into the world and give them health 
| and courage to work out their own salvation as 
| these honest souls will do, is a work ta be proud 
‘of, a fortune to enjoy here and hereafter. Let 
-us drink their health and take example by 
i them.” 

He put the glass of milk I had b-ought him 
!to my lips, drank what I left, and turned to help 
a clamorous boy to his seventh piece of pie, 
while I walked away, feeling, as he looked, in 
a half pleasurable, half painful mood of doubt 
and desire, hope and regret. 

III. 

All things must have an end, even a family 
feast, and by the time the last lad’s buttons per- 
|emptorily declared, “Thus far shalt thou go and 
ino farther,” all professed themselves satisfied, 
‘anda general uprising followed. The surplus 
| population were herded in parlor and chamber, 
'while a few brisk hands cleared away and left 
Grandma’s premises as immaculate as ever. It 
|was dark when all was done, so the kitchen 
|was made ready, the candles lighted on the 
| walls, the door of Patience’s room set open, and 
little Nat established in an impromptu orches- 

tra, made of atable and a chair, whence the 
‘first squeak of his fiddle announced that the 
| ball had begun. 

Everybody danced; the babies piled on Pa- 
‘tience’s bed or penned behind chairs sprawled 
and pranced in unsteady mimicry of their eld- 

ers; ungainly farmers, stiff with labor, tramp- 
‘ed their best and swung their wives about with 
kindly pressures of the hands that had worked 
‘so long together. Little couples toddled grave- 
ly through the figures or frisked promiscuously 
,in a grand conglomeration of arms and legs 

Gallant cousins kissed pretty cousins at excit 

ing periods and were not rebuked. Fred brought 
several of these incipient lovers to a pitch of 
dispair by his devotion to the comeliest damsels, 
‘and the skill with which he executed unheard 
‘of evolutions before their admiring eves. My 
' David led out the poorest and the plainest wo- 
men witha kindly courtesy that caused their 
homely faces to shine and their scant skirts to 
‘be forgotten. I danced with sticky fingered 
boys, drowsy with repletion, but bound to last 
‘it out, rough-faced men who paid me paternal 
compliments and one ambitious youth who con- 
‘fided to me his burning desire to work a saw 
‘mill and marry a girl with yellow hair. While 





‘gan; the flurry of wrong baskets and bundles 
jin wrong places; the sorting of small folk, too 
| sleepy to know or care what became of them; 
the maternal cluckings and paternal shouts for 
‘missing Kittys, Bens, Bills and Mary Anns; 
the piling into vehicles with much ramping of 
indignant horses unused to such late hours ; the 
| last farewells, the roll of wheels, as one by one 
the happy loads departed, and peace fell upon 
‘the homestead for another year. 
| ] declare for’t, 1 never had such an out and 
out good time sense I was born into the world,” 
exclaimed grandma, as we lingered round her. 
“Come, Moses, let’s set down and talk it over 
with Patience fore we go to bed.” 
The old couple got into their chairs, and as 


they sat there side by side, Mary crept behind | 


them, and in that splendid voice of hers, sang 
the fittest song for time and place—“John An- 
derson, my Jo.” It was too much for grandma ; 
the old heart overflowed, and reckless of the 
cherished cap she laid her head on her “John’s” 
shoulder, saying, through her tears— 
| “That's the cap sheaf’ of the hull, and I can’t 
| hear no more to-night. 
_hankchif, for I don’t know where mine is and 
my face is all of a drip.” 
| Before the red bandanna had gently per- 
formed its office in grandpa’s hand, Mary was 
gone; but as [ lingered on the stairs, while 
Phebe brought a candle, I saw David bend his 
tall head and kiss the white haired bride as if 
‘she were his mother.” 

“Then you went to bed and dreamed de- 
lightfully about your own golden wedding, didn't 
you, Sallie ?” 

“I did not dream because I did not sleep ; but I 
saw my great mistake, repented of it,and soon re- 
ceived my reward. Next morning, when we left 
the kind old people, to walk home in the early 
dawn, I found Mary so uncommonly fond of her 
brother that she took him to herself and kept so 
far before us, that David and I were quite alone. 
We talked freely of the happy family and the 
pleasant home scenes we left behind, till both 
of us grew enthusiastic in our praise of domes- 
tic life, entirely forgetful of former conversa- 


tions. The lovely morning, full of sweet sounds, , 


dewy freshness and rosy light, seemed to soften 
and allure us both; and when David looked 
| down at me, saying, with the smile that always 
made his grave face so benign— 
“Sallie, I think we have both changed our 


Moses, lend me your , 


golden glory, David turned to me with a look 
that needed no words, and offered me his hand. 
I put mine into it, and holding each other fast 
we stood together very quiet, very happy, while 
the sun rose on a new world for us. 

“Ten years hence I'll ask you how you like 
that new world, for golden glories have a ten- 
dency to fade, and wedded life is not all a sum- 
mer morning walk, Sallie.” 

My words brought no shadows to my friend’s 
happy face, as she looked out with a trustful, 
hopeful glance upon the lover waiting for her 
at the gate, and answered, tranquilly : 

“David will be with me.” 

| “Go to your David, then, and leave the but- 
ton holes to me, that is all old maids are good 
for.” 


—_ 
—=_ 


GARIBALDI AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


Garibaldi emerged from his cabin, and walk- 
‘ing up the whole length of the saloon took his 
‘seat in a position more convenient for the re- 
| ception of his friends. When he appeared, his 
noble countenance, furrowed with the lines of 
_care, but having a most benignant and gentle 
| expression, would have marked him out as the 
| real Garibaldi, even if no portrait of him had 
ever been published. The leonine cast of his 
face, which has often been noticed, gives to him 
an aspect at once powerful and majestic. His 
brown silken hair and massive beard appear 
tinged with grey, although this may be caused 
by a lighter shade of the color. He was attired 
/in the Garibaldi costume—at once ed ogee 
and appropriate. He wore a grey cloak, which 
|eoncealed his red shirt; a red silk scarf was 
| loosely tied around his neck ; and his head was 
‘covered with an embroidered Turkish cap. Of 
him it may be truly said that he is 


p— 
oe 





‘‘in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person.” 





The General spoke to each of his friends in 


He speaks English almost with | 


mate relations. 


a purity of one to the manner born, and with a | 
fluency which surprises those who do not know | 
how often he has visited our shores. His foot 


{still occasions him at times considerable suffer- 





ing, and it is painful to see that he walks with 
a limp, and is obliged to support himself with a 
istick. Besides his two sons his suite consists of ! 
|five persons. His son Menotti is twenty-two | 
| years of age, while Ricciotti is in his eighteenth | 
year. The elder, who has often been wounded 
while fighting by his father’s side, is a young 
man of extremely well proportioned and mus- 
cular build; and the appearance of both is 
highly intelligent and engaging. Signor Guer- 
zoni, his secretary, who was lately a member of 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, has long been 
associated with the general. He is an active 
politician, and is said to exercise great influence 
over the man to whom he has devoted himseif. 
Basso, who is better known as Garibaldi’s chap- 
lain,” has served with him through all his Ital- 
ian campaigns. He is a native of Nice, and has 
been acquainted with the hero whose fortunes 
he follows for thirty years. Colonel Chambers, 
who is Garibaldi’s English secretary, is a dep- 
'uty-lieutenant of Lancashire, a lieutenant-colo- 
| nel of the Liverpool volunteers, and a magis- 
| trate of that town. 
Of Garibaldi himself, it seems difficult to 
‘speak without saying over again that which has 
| been said many times already. His countless 
portraits, photographs and busts have made his 
| face and form so familiar to us all that on see- 
_ing him for the first time one feels as if he must 
‘have seen him often before. Perhaps if any 
| sensation of surprise is felt it is that the great 
| Italian soldier is so fair in complexion. It is 
‘hardly wonderful that Mr. Kingsley should 
(claim Teuton origin for a hero with so bright a 
complexion, so fair a beard and moustache. 
Garibaldi seems to have a positive genius for the 
‘picturesque. Rachel’s faculty of wrapping a 
cloth around her so that it fell in one moment 
into the drapery fitted to adorn a classic statue 
‘seems to be in some degree rivalled by the 
‘Italian chief. One of his favorite dresses is of 
course the gray cloak lined with scarlet, the fa- 
mous scarlet shirt, and the gray trowsers; a 
wonderfully picturesque costume. But he some- 
| times indulges in brighter colors and contrasts, 
and appears draped in a showy burnous or 
cloak, like the mantle of a Knight Templar, and 
\ which, over the scarlet shirt, makes indeed a 
display such as a painter might well combine 
| for striking effect. The Southern love of bright 
‘colors appears strong in Garibaldi, but the sim- 
ple and unstudied manners of the man himself 
banish aught of the theatric from his appear- 
_ance. ‘This is one of the tests which he stands 
-as, perhaps, no other man could. Even if you 
are disposed to criticise coldly, and call the cos- 
tume fantastic, yet you cannot deny that on 
\him it seems perfectly natural. Perhaps we 
‘all like him best in the gray cloak and the red 
| shirt, and most readily thus recognize him; but 
| whatever costume he wears, the easy unstudied 
grace of his manner makes it natural, seemly, 
and appropriate.—London Dial. 
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Ticknor’s Lire oF Prescott, which has 


been received with encomiums both at home: 
and abroad, was originally published in an ele-. 


gant quarto volume, illustrated, and an edition 
was printed which was thought almost too large 
for these times. But the whole of that edition 
was exhausted before a copy could be sent to 
the Commonwealth, and now in answer to the 
general demand, the publishers have reproduced 
the Life in a 12mo. volume, which we have 
received. They have also ready a third edi- 
tion, which is of the 8vo size, and is finished to 
match exactly with the library editions of Pres- 
cott’s Works. Both of these new editions in- 
clude the entire contents of the quarto, ard 
contain also the portrait on stvel. 

If we seem to be a little late in noticing this | 
book, our readers must not blame us, for, as a. 


body cannot act save where it is, so an editor | 
cannot well review a book which he has never 


received. We may, however, be able to tell) 


turn, and addressed with marked cordiality | . : 
those with whom in former times he had inti-! in Italy, “having been away from home with my 


who appears only in the plain clothes of the 
trade. 

Mr. Ticknor is a gentleman well advanced 
in years, who has devoted a good part of his life 
to letters. His History of Spanish Literature is 
a recognized authority on the subject, though 
we suppose not one in five of our readers ever 
saw it, or one in fifty ever read it. He hasa 
reputation in Europe and a reputation in Bos- 
ton; out of Boston, in this country, we suspect 
he is but little known. When therefore it was 
announced that he had written a Life of the 
universally-read Prescott, it was with no partic- 
ular interest in Mr. Ticknor that the American 
world heard the news. Perhaps this fact may 
have in some way been communicated to Mr. 
Ticknor, and have induced him, somewhat con- 
trary to the modest usage of biographers, to 

_make his book, in part, an autobiography. He 
informs us, therefore, that in 1808, he, George 
Ticknor, was at Dr. Gardiner’s school, “at pri- 
vate hours” to obtain a knowledge of the higher 
Greek and Latin classics; that in the winter of 
1814-15 he “was absent on a journey to Vir- 
ginia,” that on the 7th of April, 1816, he ar- 
rived in Paris from Germany, “where I had 
been passing nearly two years;” that he had 
yet made no acquaintances in Paris; that in 
1819 he “returned from Europe after an ab- 
sence of more than four years ;” that in 1824 he 

, “had been almost exclusively occupied for two 
or three years with Spanish literature,” and had 
delivered a course of lectures on the subject 
‘tothe highest” (of course) “class in Harvard 
College ;” and that in the winter of 1824-5 he 

| was absent from his house in Boston, and ser- 
vants were left in charge of it. He also in- 
forms us, that he, Mr. Ticknor, “was at the head 
of the department of Modern Literature” in Har- 
vard College in 1827 ; that ten years later he was 
fainily nearly two years ;” that he “had just re- 
turned” in July, 1838; that Mrs. Ticknor was in 
Germany in the spring of 1836; that Mr. Pres- 
cott “commonly called” this lady “by her first 
name ;” that Mr. Ticknor “spent two or three 
summers” at Cape Horn (apparently) “with my 
family ;” but in 1841 had returned to the limits 
of Massachusetts, viz. ‘*‘ Wood’s Hole,” and that 
his “great work” was reviewed by Mr. Prescott 

in 1849. 

These and other equally important pieces of 
intelligence Mr. Ticknor communicates about 
himself; he also condescends to inform us that 
Miss Mehitable Higginson, the Salem school- 
mistress, was “a true gentlewoman,” (which is 
rather an implication that all schoolmistresses 
are not gentlewomen,) and that the historian’s 
father and mother were fond of inviting people 
| to dinner, though the “modest luxury of hired 
waiters” was denied them in Salem, where Mr. 
Prescott was born. 

A persistent devotion to trifles, indeed, seems 
to mark Mr. Ticknor’s turn of mind. He gives 
| nearly two pages to a minute account of his he- 
ro’s manner of laughing, and half a paze to a 
stirring description of how he cut out paper sol- 
diers and snipped their heads off with his scis- 
sors. In this way he has swelled his book to 
double its natural size, and made that weari- 
some which was meant to entertain. Yet, with 
all its faults, it is an entertaining volume, and 
gives a clear, and we doubt not, a faithful pic- 
ture of the famous historian. We will there- 
fore, (if Mr. Ticknor will allow us,) forget his 
own existence, and turn our attention to Mr. 
| Prescott. 


Everybody knows that the author of “The 
Conquest of Mexico” was a grandson of the 
| Col. Prescott who commanded at Bunker's 
| Hill fight; we learn from his Life that he was 
| born in 1796, and died in 1859, that he graduat- 
led at Cambridge in 1814, at an age earlier than 
is now common, and with an outfit of learning 
| which would now be thought slender ; that af- 
| ter travelling for a year or twe he came home 
| to Boston, married, (1820) and then, at the age 
of twenty-five, began seriously on the business 
of his life,—a literary career. The difficulties 
which he encountered in this,—arising partly 
| from a cruel accident which nearly deprived 


| him of sight, and partly from his native indo- 
| lence, imperfect education, and social distrac- 
jtions—are well set forth, though rather too 
| minutely dwelt upon by his biographer. That 
he overcame them, and gave the world, after 
years of conscientious labor, a dozen volumes of 
|great value to the student and the general 
reader, is well known. Honorable to himself 
and to his native country alike, the recital of 
| his well kept and well-rewarded vows can never 
| become too familiar. 





| 





| But there are limitations, and those easily 
named, to our admiration of Prescott. He has 
| laid his generation under great obligations, but 
i he has not fulfilled the most important office of 
'the American scholar, because he was not in 


' sympathy with the American Idea, or even with 


| aye 
| the spirit of the age. It was long ago observed 


| by one of his critics (Mass. Quarterly Review, 
| 1849.) “that he wrote in the spirit of Chivalry, 
| and not in the spirit of Humanity,”—and the 
|remark was a profound truth. Mr. Prescott 

had no sympathy with the people against their 
| rulers,—none for the strong against the weak. 
| He lived in the nineteenth century, but all his 
| habits of thought belonged to the sixteenth, and 


‘so he naturally took his themes from that pe- | 


riod. 
Add to this that he was no thinker in the 
high sense of the word,—that he never philoso- 
_phizes, and knows nothing of the “one increas- 
ing purpose” which “runs through the ages,” 
| and we have a historian to whom the essence of 
‘History is unknown. A good illustration of 
' this is found in what he says of Carlyle’s French 
Revolution in a letter to Mr. Bancroft, printed 
by Mr. Ticknor. “I return you Carlyle with 
I have read as much of him as I 
‘vould stand. Aftera very eandid desire to rcl- 
ish him, I must say, I do not, at all. J think he 
, has proceeded on a wrong principle altogether. * * 
| And in short the whole thing,in my humble opin- 
ion, both as to forme and to fond, is perfectly 
contemptible.” Now Carlyle’s books are open to 
grave objection, but no man who knew the 
spirit from the injected preparation of History 
would speak thus of that master-piece, the 


‘my thanks. 


|perched aloft, litte Nat bowed away till his/ minds.” My heart began to beat, but I looked 
| pale face glowed, till all hearts warmed and all | up and answered, soberly : 

feet beat responsive to the good old tunes that} “I think we have.” 

have put so much health into human bodies, so; Neither of us spoke for several minutes as we 
much happiness into human souls. I wish you'd | paused on a little knoll to watch the sun climb 
been there, Kate, it would have just suited| up behind the hill. As the great ball of fire 
you. = wheeled into sight, bathing earth and sky in a 


some wholesome truth about this plain duodeci- | #rench Revolution. 

mo, which the magnificent quarto would have; As a letter-writer, especially in his later 
tempted us to suppress; for we confess to a years, Mr. Prescott is seen to great advantage 
weakness for handsome editions, and cannot find ‘in this volume. His letters from England dur- 
‘the heart to censure an author who sends us| ing bis brilliiant career there as an American 


‘his book in a costly dress, so severely as one’ lion, are charming pictures of what he saw and 


| did, and far less stilted than his earlier corres- 
| pondence. 

As a whole, the book cannot fail to interest 
'the reader, and though it is not evidéntly Mr. 
Ticknor’s forte to write biography, we must 
‘thank him for having allowed Mr. Prescott to 
say so much for himself. 





| Mr. Parton's Lire oF GENERAL BUTLER, 
| which comes to us again in a cheap edition, is 
‘as unlike as possible to the book last named, 

and in many respects far superior to it. The 
‘author is no stranger in the field of American 
' biography ; he has already written the lives of 
| Greeley, Burr and Jackson,—each book better 
‘than the last. In the volume before us he has 
‘been more hasty, but perhaps more lively; 
| though his former books were by no means 
‘dull. Noman reading this sketch of Butler can 
| well forget the main features of his salient char- 
jacter. Mr. Parton has skilfully omitted certain 
Fea in the life of his hero, and explained 
others; in the main, however, he gives a just 
| view of him. General Butler is one of the few 
;men who have made a permanent reputation 
| during our civil war. He deserves the labors 
lof Mr. Parton through the rest of his career, 
‘which has more splendid stages still before it, 
| as we believe. 


Messrs. JOHNSON AND LONGFELLOW have 
| printed a new edition of their Book of Hymns, 
with many additions and alterations. We wish 
we could think it improved by the changes, for 
Ewe have always admired the original edition. 
_ But the principle on which the editors have pro- 
| ceeded seems to us wrong, and the collection 
iis now much farther from what congregations 
;need for the Sanday worship, than it was at 
‘first. Many new hymns have been added which 
have little merit compared with the good old 
‘ones which are omitted ; while Watts is slight- 


His fine hymn be- 


| . 

'ed even more than at first. 

ee . 

| ginning 

‘‘Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb?” 


| which at first appeared with alterations, is now 
ifurther mutilated by the omission of the first 
| verse, which is as necessary to the unity of the 
j hymn as the opening line of the good old ballad 
of “Johnnie Armstrong” is to its spirit and force. 
We give this merely as an illustration of the 
liberty taken. The title of the book, too— 
“Hymns of the Spirit” is a change for the worse. 
| But in spite of these censures we value the 
collection highly. It contains much that other 
editors have omitted, and might profitably have 
| been examined by Sir Roundell Palmer before 
publishing his Book of Praise. 


Captain SPEKE has given us a goodly vol- 
ume, full of important observations on that part 
of Africa through which he travelled; but 
especially noteworthy for the information 
about the source of the Nile, which, as 
everybody knows, is found to be in the lake 
Victoria N’yanza lying under and south of the 
equator. We shall find an occasion soon to re- 
view the book more in detail ; to-day we can 
only invite our readers to its perusal, assuring 
them that they will find it very lively, An ex- 
cellent map, one of Keith Johnston’s, adorns the 
appendix, and there are many illustrations. 





Tue Stece or VicksBuRG, as related by 
the Southern woman whose book Appleton has 
| just published, is a story of deep interest told in 
a style which is the best evidence of its general 
truthfulness. It may be taken in connection 
with Fremintle’s book as giving a tolerably 
clear and faithful picture of what was going on 
lin the Southwestern States during Grant’s ever 
memorable campaign which ended in the cap- 
ture of the rebel fortress. The writer is still 
disloyal, no doubt, but she writes without the 
bitterness which most of the Southern women 
have displayed. 





Ten Acres EnouGu is the odd title of a 
Charming book. We say charming, because no 
| other word will describe it so well to those who 
‘have some taste for gardening or farming. It 
jhas little or nothing that is fanciful, while it 
ives the most agreeable pictures of the pleasure 
and profit to be got fgom a small farm near 
some great city like New York, not far from 
which the writer made the experiments,of which 
he here gives the results. It is delightful to 
find that New Jersey, which nourishes such 
wretched politics and politicians, can grow such 
i delicious fruits and vegetables. 








Ropertson’s Sermons have always been 
| acceptable to many readers in this country, who 
will welcome this new volume—the last which 
lis to be printed of entire sermons. We are 
| promised, however, some “Pulpit Notes” or 
.sketches of sermons. The present aspect of 
theology in England has perhaps given us more 
‘interest in Robertson than the intrinsic excel- 
lence of his writings would claim, though they 
‘are above the ordinary pulpit level, even here, 
i where we get better sermons than the English. 





| Mrs. Dati's SUNSHINE is asmall book, but 
‘fill of great truths, well stated. It is an epit- 
‘ome of the standard directions for preserving 
| and restoring the health, with an especial ad- 
vice on the value of light and air. We com- 
| mend it to all our readers, and promise them 
they will not find it dull. 


Tue Brace AGAInNst SLAVERY was writ- 
{ten twenty-five years ago, when it was more 
‘essential than now to discuss the question in 
,that form. It is clear, bold and convincing; 
‘has done much good and no doubt will do much 
more. 


Messrs. WALKER AND WisE have won the 
“gratitude of boys by their spirited History of 
| the Rebellion. The narrative, which is brought 
‘down to the taking of Roanoke Island, is spright- 
‘ly, and in the main authentic; the author, Mr. 
| Thayer, has already made himself known by 
his popular biographies. 





Ouiver Optic (horrible name) has just is- 
‘sued a good boys’ book, something similar to 
ithe one just noticed. We have the testimony 
‘of a boy of excellent reading powers to the 
'merits of Zom Somers. 


Fairy Pripk isa large novel of the trashy 
sort, but not wanting in mystery and interest. 

Mr. Betrixcn’s Honor is not a work of 
genius. 

Tur ConTIneNTAL Montary for May is 
chiefly bosh,—the Knickerbocker is wholly bosh. 


ee 
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TOO LATE. 


We publish with profound regret and despon- 


dency the President’s letter to A. C. Hodges, 
because it is a clear indication of his present 
state of mind. 

We were among those who believed in the 
honest intentions of the President to administer 
the Government impartially; and although his 
early messages and proclamations were cold 
and vague, we hoped he would, as the war ad- 
vanced, see clearly the path of duty and pursue 
it fearlessly. This letter shows we were mis- 
taken, and that the nation is still to grope on 
in darkness, until some great misfortune shall 
wake the country to a sense of its danger. 

What we want isa leader who will devise 
and execute the plans necessary to save the 
government from dissolution, and the country 
from failure and disgrace. What we have is, 
an administration without a leader, a cabinet 
without a head, a President who is waiting for 
evidence, which is clear to everybody else, of the 


ular will. 
as He has no Policy. 


What Secretary Cameron saw clearly at the 
commencement of the war, General Butler in 
June following, what the whole people were 
ready for, after the disastrous defeat of Bull 
Run, he dimly sees to-day. The truth that 
Fremont proclaimed in August 1861, and which 
convictions of duty forced from Gen. Hunter, 
early in 1862, dawned on the Presidential mind 
six months later, and culminated in the paper 
Proclamation of January, 1863. Had _ this 
Proclamation been followed by a hearty recog- 
nition of the rights of the freedmen it would 
have inflicted a deadly blow on the rebellion. 

It now depends entirely on future legislation 
whether the Emancipation Proclamation of Jan- 
uary 1863, is of value or not. 

Does any person believe that the President 
could not at any time have secured freedom to 
the blacks by legislation, or that he could not to- 
day have the necessary laws passed by Congress? 
Is' it not true that the immediate and confiden- 
tial friends of the President are opposed to the 
passage of such laws? Look at the course pur- 
sued in Louisiana and Missouri, his ieniency to 
Kentucky, until Congress ordered the enroll- 
ment of the slaves, his attempt to shield Mary- 
land which was defeated by her loyal citizens. 
Meanwhile Divine retribution proceeds slowly 
but surely. The border states which the Pres- 
ident has vainly striven to protect in the enjoy- 
ment of their slave property, have one by one 
been forced to yield to the pressure of events, 
until at last the work of disintegration has be- 
gun in Kentucky, and it seems more than prob- 
able that it will continue until the South, de- 
prived of nearly all her ablebodied white men 
and despoiled of all her property except land 
and the North driven into bankruptcy by the 
maladministration of the Government,wil!l from 
weakness yield to the slave, that freedom he 
has vainly sought from our justice. 

The truth is the President does not act from 
a moral, civil or military stand-point, but only 
from the political, and he waits so long for a 
clear conviction of duty that the opportunity 
for action has passed before his mind is made 
up. He says “If slavery is not wrong nothing 
is wrong,” yet he refused for many months to 
use his power to right that wrong, because a 
popular prejudice against a black skin made it 
politically dangerous. 

Would he have hesitated to avail himself of 
the services of 4,000,000 loyal Southerners if 
their skins had been white ? 

It is not, however, on slavery, that we intend- 
ed to write. We have always been of the 
opinion that the rebellion, whether suecessful 
or unsuccessful, would put an end to slavery ; 


and our anxiety to-day, is not for the fate of | 


the slave, but the fate of the Republic. Can 
we prosecute this war to a successful termina- 
tion under the same vacillating and unskilful 
management we have had the past three years ? 
Let us look at the record. <All through the 
winter of 1860-61, Mr. Seward was in close 


communion with Buchanan’s cabinet, so close | 


that one of his intimate friends remarked that 
he was virtually President. It is, therefore, to 
be presumed, that he at least, was well informed 
as to the intentions of the rebels; yet a month, 
the most precious month of the war, was al- 
lowed to pass without «preparation. Sumter 
could have been reinforced and defended, and 
would have been, except for political reasons, 
and when the clash of arms came, it was with 
extreme hesitation that the call for 75,000 men 
was made. The hearty response from all our 
people, Democrats as well as Republicans, failed 
to assure the President and his Cabinet,and three 
more months were allowed to slip away betore 
Congress was called together. It is. a fact with- 
in our knowledge, that as late as June of that 
year, it required as much political influence to 
get a regiment of white troops accepted at the 
War Department as to obtain a first class con- 
sulship. 

Military necessity demanded the most ener- 
getic action. Political reasons prompted a de- 
lay, and politics carried the day. When at 
last the Government, urged forward by the 
united demands of all parties, consented to 


raise the army to 500,000 men, nine more pre- | 


cious months were lost in inaction, because a 
division of opinion in the Cabinet neutralized 
the Presidential power. Generals have been 
appointed and removed for political reasons ; 
campaigns undertaken without adequate prepa- 
ration, because an early victory was a political 
necessity ; MeClellan was kept in command by 
the bickerings of cabinet officers; Fremont 
was recalled as soon as success made him politi- 
cally dangerous. Butler governed Louisiana 
too well. The Government surges sometimes 
towards Freedom and again back to Slavery. 
It fears to interfere foo much with rich rebels. 
The idea of ultimate conciliation is not yet 
given up. 

The President was slow to issue his Emanci- 
pation Proclamation ; he was at least a year be- 
hind the times, as the universal assent to Fre- 
mont’s proclamation showed; but he issued his 
amnesty at least two years too early ; and any 
one who has visited Louisiana, Tennessee or 
Florida, the only rebel states nominally in our 
possession,knows, that recor struction under that 
act would to-day be fatal to the unconditional 
Union men unless protected by a strong mili- 
tary force. 

It is very evident from this letter that the 
President looks on slavery as so sacred that it 
must not be disturbed so long as its extinction 
is not required by the direst necessity. It is a 
moral wrong, and he has the power to overthrow 
it at any time; but he does not intend to use 





that power if he can help it. Rivers of white 
blood may flow, all property but that invested 
in slaves may be taken to carry on the war, but 
not until we have exhausted all other resources, 
shall slave property, the cause and only sup- 


port of the rebellion, be touched. 
JUSTICE. 


—-:a> 


BOURBONISM IN THE SENATE. 

We refer our readers to the extracts, in 
another column, from the debate in the Senate 
on Mr. Sumner’s bill to repeal all slave-catch- 
ing laws. We call attention to the fact that 
Mr. Sherman’s amendment excepting the law 
of 1793, not only declared the purpose of those 
who voted for it to continue to make the Free 
States the hunting ground for slave catchers, 
but it imposed upon all the magistrates of the 
Free States the revolting duty of joining the hunt! 
Eleven Republican Senators recorded their 
names in favor of imposing upon their constit- 
uents and of volunteering for themselves this de- 
grading service. Here is the black list: 
LENO 

CoLLaMER of Vermont. 

Cowan of Pennsylvania. 

Dixon and Foster of Connecticut. 

Doo itt x of Wisconsin. 

Harris of New York. 

Howe of Wisconsin. 

Lane of Indiana. 

SHERMAN of OHIOo. 

Ten Eyck of New Jersey. 

TRUMBULL of Illinois. 
ARENT NE TEEN ATA 

All but two—give them the credit if it be 
creditable—gave silent votes. Messrs. Sher- 
man and Foster, alone (we think ; we have not 
the Globe before us;) attempted any vindica- 
tion of their votes; Mr. Sherman, as if con- 
cious that the least said the soonest mended, 
very briefly; Mr. Foster elaborately, and it 
would seem unblushingly. 

The reasons of both centred in “constitu- 
tional obligations.” Mr. Foster went further 
and attempted to justify himself by defaming 
the memory of the old liberty-loving patriots, 
Sherman and Ellsworth. It is an old adage— 
“Tt is a foul bird that files its own nest.” Mr. 
Foster delights in this foul service, for he labors 
as earnestly to prove that they intended slave- 
catching as he would have done to defend them 
against a charge, made by others, that they 
Not such defenders do 








were tories or pirates. 
such men need. 

It seems very strange that any real admirer 
of these fathers, even if he had believed Mr. 
Foster’s reading of their record tobe the true 
one, could so parade their recreancy to the 
ideas of the revolution. It indicates the 
strangest insensibility to the hideous immorality 
of the doctrine. Once in a great while, history 
gives us aman with one such blot upon an 
otherwise glorious record. In such sad anom- 
alies, filial love feels but one impulse. 

“We pay the reverence of old days 
To their dead fame ; 
Walk backward with averted face, 
And hide the shame!” 





Not thus do we regard the memories of Sher- 
'man and Ellsworth; for we do not believe, with 
| Mr. Foster, that they meant to “put any clogs 
|into the Constitution.” 

But to return to the “Constitutional obliga- 
|tion.” Now we desire to say especially to Mr. 
| Foster—and we beg Mr. Sherman and the rest 
‘to regard the same considerations as applying to 
'them—but Mr. Foster is a near neighbor, and 
we feel almost as if one of our own Senators had 
istruck the blow;—We want to say to him that 
/no such delicate euphemism can cover the odi- 
_ous features of his doctrine. It is not alone that 

he vindicates slave-hunting as a Constitutional 
duty ; but he votes to resfore a law, set aside by 
ithe Act of 1850, which imposes that service up- 
‘on every magistrate in all the free states. The 
| Act of 1850 was bad enough, Heaven knows ; 
‘but the despotic and inhuman requirements of 
‘that Act were imposed upon Federal officials ; 
the Act of 1793 imposes these same require- 
‘ments upon state officials. Here is one section: 


“Sec. 3. And be it also enacted, That when 
a person held to labor in any of the United 
| States, or in either of the territories on the 
‘northwest or south of the river Ohio, under the 
laws thereot, shall escape into any other of the 
said states or territory, the person to whom such 
‘labor or service may be due, his agent or attor- 
ney, is hereby empowered to seize or arrest 
such fugitive from labor, and to take him or her 
‘before any judge of the circuit or district courts 


doubt if those eleven advocates can revive it. 
But rather we think, when they return to their 
constituents, they will find themselves alone 
with their shame—alone in their work—alone in 
their epitaphs—Tue LAST OF THE SLAVE- 
CATCHERS ! 





SLAVERY SUPPORTS THE REBELLION. 
Gen. Magruder has issued a call to the peo- 
ple of Texas, the following extracts from which 
tell their own story. 


The works for the protection of Houston are 
yet incomplete, and the major-general com- 
manding, while he awards praise to those patri- 
otic citizzns who have promptly responded to 
his various calls and sent in their negroes, re- 
grets to say that there are but 93 negroes now 
engaged upon the breastworks at this place, 
whereas 1000 are absolutely required for the 
speedy completion of the defences of a point so 
vitally important, not only to this state, but to 
the entire department. 

The slaveholding gentlemen of each county 
are respectfully requested to meet together at 
their respective county seats, or some conven- 
ient point, and appoint one or more of their 
number to accompany their negroes to Houston, 
and see that they are made comfortable. One- 
fourth of all the male hands between the ages 
of 17 and 30 years in each county, without re- 
gard, at this time to the numbers which have 
been previously furnished, will accomplish the 
purpose of fortifying Houston within a short 
time. 

President Lincoln was a year and a half com- 
ing to the conclusion that it might be better 
that two millions of able-bodied men and wom- 
en at the South should work or fight for us than 
for the rebels, and then he gave them a hun- 
dred days’ notice that they might save him the 
necessity of “iaying strong hands on the colored 
element,” and putting that immense force on 
the side of the nation. Through all this time 
slavery has fed, clothed, entrenched, supported 





|the rebellion. The seeds now germinating and 
ripening in Southern soil were planted by 
slaves; the crops to be gathered will feed the 
Southern armies. Had those slaves—men and 
| women ; for remember a slave woman contributes 
just as much to the support of the rebel armies 
as a man—had those slaves been encouraged by 
a policy of emancipation to desert their masters 
and join us,the fields could not have been plant- 
ed, the crops could not have been gathered or 
grown, organized armies could not have been 
kept in the field. 

Why have they not joined us? Solely, bee 
cause nowhere has the government welcomed 


far in the right direction as not to ensure instant 


gitive slave, entering our lines with heart swell- 
ing with the feeling that his master’s enemies 
must be his friends, has met only outrage, or re- 
pulse, or neglect, driven back into slavery, or if 
allowed to remain, forced to work without 
wages or for a mere pittance, to fight under de- 
grading discriminations, his wife and children 


starvation or disease, with not even the right to 


where the right to own in fee a piece of ground 
large enough to bury him when he died, with 
the certainty that if captured he was to be 
enslaved or butchered. All this and more is 
true, and the copperheads and the conservatives 


the black hosts that were to rally to this call ? 
Where are they? Ask Gen. Banks and he 
will answer. “I refused to give promotion to 


vice, and, insulted by the degrading proscrip- 


the war of 1812, men educated in the highest 
military schools of France, resigned and their 
regiments were disbanded. I refused to allow 
them to vote. Some I banished from the city 
back to their masters’ plantations. Some, as 
brave soldiers as ever held a bayonet, I put at 
the head of a forlorn hope at Port Hudson, and 
| when, with ranks more than decimated, they 
begged to be allowed to place upon their ban- 
ners ‘Port Hupson,’ as white regiments with 
less claim were allowed to do, J refused it,” 
and to day, the recruiting of colored troops is 
| entirely stopped in Gen. Banks’ Department. 

| The President states with a good deal of 
complacency that “a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand soldiers, seamen and laborers,” 
side as the result of his “military emancipation.” 
Why, if Gen. Butler had remained in New Or- 





of the United States, residing or being within 


the state, or before any magistrate of a county, | 


‘city, or town corporate, wherein such seizure or the would have had a black army of more than 
|arrest shall be made, and upon proof to the sat- 130,006, long before this. That trumpet-note 


lisfaction of such judge or magistrate, either by 
oral testimony or aflidavit taken before and 
vertified by a magistrate of any such state or 
territory that the person so seized or arrested, 
‘doth, under the laws of the state or territory 
‘from which he or she tled, owe service or labor 
to the person claiming him or her, it shall be 
the duty of such judge or magistrate to give a 
certificate thereof to such claimant, his agent or 
jattorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for 


removing the said fugitive from labor to the | 


state or territory from which he or she fled.” 
No man was obliged to serve under the Act 
jot 1850; because any man who held the office 
of commissioner, marshal or any other office on 
which that Act laid the duties could resign, and 
leave the slave-catching government to find its 
own tools. But the Act of 1793, compelled 
' state officials to turn slave-catchers or to resign 
/and leave the states without a magistrate, for 
‘the enforcement of their own laws. The law 
‘of 1793, is thus beyond comparison more odious 
‘than that of 1850. 


ing service upon his constituents, but he vo/un- 
teers toturn slave-catcher himse’f! He is a mag- 
istrate in his own city and county, and by his 
own vote it becomes his duty, upon the applica- 
tion of the first Legree that chases the flying 
bondman into Connecticut, to sit as a magistrate 
| upon the case, and, “upon proof to his satistac- 
tion” (he is too honest to evade the duty by re- 
fusing to be satisfied) he must act judicially ; 
“to give a certificate to the claimant.” These 
are simple words, Mr. Foster; but they in- 
volve all the horrors of a life of slavery, to 
which the victim is doomed,not by “constitution- 
al obligation,” but by your certificate. Most 
devoutly do we pray that your State and ours 
may be spared the degradation which your vote 
invites; but if the bloody halloo of the men- 
and-women-hunters shall again invade Con- 
necticut, remember as it sweeps over her peace- 
ful valleys and templed hills, that you first cried 
“Havoc and let slip the dogs” of slavery ; and 
when the ery of the hunted ones—*The hounds 
are baying on our track; Oh, Foster! Will 
iyou send us back ’” enters your own quiet 


chamber, will your convictions of “constitution- | 
‘al obligation” diminish your sense of personal , 
degradation? “Is thy servant a poG that he 

* Ag ‘ 


‘must do this thing 7” 

| Bat Bourbonism is short lived. 
jing was universally odious, in the Free States 
las well asamong gentlemen at the South, before 


ithe war. It can never flourish again. We! 


Slave-catch- 


Not only does Mr. Foster force this revolt- | 


| —“FREEDOM AND JUSTICE TO ALL,” uttered 
| in earnestness and good faith all round the bor- 
‘ders of rebeldom, followed up by a policy found- 
ed on statesmanship and justice, and carried to 
every plantation and every cabin by the myste- 
rious free masonry which oppression establishes, 
would have emasculated the rebellion two years 
| ago and planted the foundations of a restored 
Republic down on the immutable granite of 
Eternal Justice. 
| we had? Empty proclamations. 
|fore us?) Drirt! 


What is be- 


wa ener oat aha 
THE COLOR DISQUALIFICATION. 


The Senate, as our readers know, adopted an 
| amendment offered by Mr. Wilkinson, of Min- 
-nesota, to the bill organizing the territory of 
' Montana, that the right of suffrage in the terri- 
tory shall not depend on color. In the House 

the amendment was disagreed to, and the bill 
returned to the Senate with an unparliamen- 


{2 


} oe . . 

| tary and uncivil message. Bourbonism rallied. 

'We give afew specimen bricks. Mr. Trum- 
bull said : 


We have a great work to do to save the 
country, save the Constitution, save constitu- 
tional liberty. We want the arms and the help 
of all the people of the loyal states. We want 
to get up no divisions about whether women’s 
rights should prevail, or about establishing for 
a temporary purpose in some far-off territory a 
principle that is to alienate and divide loyal 
men and friends of the Government. 

Sir, this Government cannot be saved, con- 
stitutional liberty cathot be saved, unless we 
save it under the Constitution. We are fight- 
ing for liberty regulated by law, for constitu- 
tional liberty; and so far from strengthening 
the Government, so far from weakening the re- 
bellion, you divide the loyal sentiment of the 
North, you aid rebellion whenever you under- 
take to do an act without cOnstitutional author- 
ity. What is it that divides the loyal people ? 

“Fighting for liberty!" Are we, Mr. Trum- 
bull? Liberty for whom? For white men, 
you say. What is liberty worth, if it does not 
include liberty to help trame the laws by which 
you are governed. It is a mockery to talk of 
liberty to the black man under your Tlinois 
black code which you aim to force upon all our 
free territory. 

“An act without constitutional authority !” 
Pray, Mr. Trumbull, what clause in the Consti- 
tution interdicts Congress from authorizing col- 
ored men to vote in the territories ? 


“What divides the loyal people?” Aye, | der these circumstances I prefer not to repea 


| 


| 
| 


what? Does it never occur to you, Mr. Trum- | the law of 1793, about the constitutionality of | ert 
which I have little doubt. 


bull, that this persistent exclusion of every idea 


of right in the policy of the war tends far more derstand that the Senator from Ohio has no 


Mr. Sumner.—Then, Mr. President, I un- 


to divide the loyal people than any reverence | doubt that under the Constitution of the United 


for your hair-splitting constitutional theories ? | 
Does it never occur to you that the traditional 
love of liberty in the American people is shock- | 


‘cussion of that question. I only know that that 


States a human being may be given over to 
| slavery without a trial by jury. 
) % JU) 


Mr. SHerMAN.—I will not go into the dis- 


ed, that the conscience of American Christians | jaw has been upon the statute book almost since 
is wounded by this denial to the colored race | the foundations of the Government ; that it was 


of every right guaranteed by the Declaration of | tramed by the men who framed the Govern- | too dearly, and have too sure a perception of 
: |ment. The very men who passed that law fram- | reactionary cours s, to tolerate with impunity | 
ed the Constitution. : 


Independence and sanctified by the laws of! 
Gop? 

Mr. Doolittle of Wisconsin said : 

But so far as this amendment applies to 
white or colored men in the Territory, it is the 
merest abstraction in the world. There is not 
a negro in the Territory, and probably will not | 
be for years. It has no practical bearing or 
effect. 

“All men are created equal and endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights,” 
was an abstraction ; but it shook the world and 
laid the foundations of an empire; and when 
that empire is trembling because fratricidal 
hands attempt to remove that foundation stone, 
Mr. Doolittle joins them by ridiculing this stone | 
which our fathers declared “the head of the 


corner” as an abstraction. 





Under these circumstan- 
ces, I will not pronounce it unconstitutional. 


tion of the shifts to which prejudice is obliged | 


to resort in @fence of an untenable position ; 
he is willing to vote for the repeal of the Act of 
1850 which the Federal Courts have declared 
to be constitutional and cannot vote to repeal 
the Act of 1793 which the Supreme Court has 
declared to be unconstitutional! and this he 
does as a lawyer and “feeling the weight of 
constitutional obligation !” 

We gave last week the yeas and nays on the 
vote adopting Mr. Sherman’s amendment. 

The next day Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, 
made an elaborate speech in favor of the law of 
1793—a law which if it be constitutional com- 


| pels state magistrates to aid in the infamous 


are you true ?” 


y to all men which now upholds and sustains | ment of Massachusetts volunteers, in the ser- 
this war, and which alone can carry forward this | vice of the United States; that on the 12th of 
, Government to substantial victory, should chal- | November, 1863, he was mustered and accepted 
lenge you with the question, “Are you false or | into the service of the United States, at Morris 

| Island, South Carolina, by the proper muster- 


The Senator from Connecticut casts his de- | ing oflicer, and actually performed the duties 
rision at the enlightened public opinion of Eu- | of chaplain of that regiment, then and_ since 


rope. 


American people, and he will find that the mul- | 
titudes here among us love and cherish freedom | 


the re-enactment of national slave codes. 


I say let him turn, if he prefers to con- | serving in South Carolina. 
: sult home oracles, to the public opini-n of this | pay as chaplain, on the 4th of February, 1864, 


On demanding his 


he was met by the following refusal in writing, 

signed by the paymaster at Hilton Head : 
“Samuel Harrison, chaplain of the 54th regi- 

ment Massachusetts volunteers (colored troops) 


/asks pay atthe usual rate, $100 per month, and 


I beg to call the attention of the Senate for a! two rations, which he, being of African descent, 
Mr. Sherman’s speech is a ludicrous illustra- | Moment to what might be an illustration of the | I decline paying, under act of Congress passed 


| published in the interior of my state, which con- 
| tains this narrative : 


now forming at Quincy, Illinois. 


husband as she conveniently could, and proba- 
bly hastened by the tyrannical and brutal treat- 





and found retuge in this city. Here she 
/mained for several weeks, employed, we be- 
lieve, in the family of Hon. G. L. Hewitt, one 
of our representatives in the Legislature. There 
she found an asylum from the cruelties of her 
| former situation. Several weeks since, her so- 


“Some time since a negro man, claimed as a| } 
slave by one Tapley, of Pike County, Missouri, | 
enlisted as a volunteer in Col. Bross’s regiment, him to do so. 
The wite of} 
this patriot slave, desirous of being as near her | teers was organized in the same manner as 
were other regiments of State volunteers, under 
ithe following order of the War Department, 
| ment of her master, fled with her little children | 
re- 


practical working of this revived fugitive slave July 17, 1862, employing persons of African 
aw of 1793. I received this morning a journal descent in military service of United States. 


The chaplain declines to receive anything less.” 

You have requested my opinion whether the 
paymaster should have paid as demanded, and, 
if he should, whether it is your duty to order 


The 54th regiment of Massachusetts volun- 


dated January 26, 1863, viz : 

Ordered, That Governor Andrew, of Massa- 
chusetts is authorized, until further orders, to 
raise such number of volunteer companies of 
artillery for duty in the forts of Massachusetts 
and elsewhere, and such corps of infantry for 
the volunteer military service as he may find 
convenient, such volunteers to be enlisted for 


é 


Mr. Hale well replied: 

That remark has been made so often here 
that Iam afraid somebody will get to believe | 
that this question is a mere abstraction. It is} 
not so. It is one of the most practical questions | 
that was ever presented to the American Sen- | 
ate, as it is involved in the proposition of the 
Senator from Minnesota. Here is an immense | 


| 
| 


territory that we arg about to organize into a| ment, and of the revolting service it commands, | 


territorial government. The question is, wheth- | 
er at its start, when there are no inhabitants | 
there, we shall by its fundamental law educate | 
the people to this absurd and barbarous preju- | 
dice. What a spectacle we present of ourselves 
to the world to-day! We are calling on this 
colored race to fight for us, and they are re- 
sponding. They are taking their arms and go- 
ing out and exposing their lives in battle; and 
we see how gallantly they stood at the fort that 
has recently been taken and they were massa- 
cred at their arms. And at a time when they 
are responding to this call and going out, their 
lives in their hands, and laying down their lives 


| in defense of the country and for its salvation, 


| 


| 


we proceed to declare that in this vast territory | 
which is now unoccupied, and which waits for | 
the march of civilization and improvement, 

they shall be forever debarred from living with | 
the privileges of freemen. We are calling upon | 
them to defend the country and to save it, but’ 
at the same time telling them if they live upon | 
the country that they have saved they shall live | 


| in a subordinate and inferior position, and shall 


them as loval subjects and treated them as men. | 
Gen. Butler and Gen. Saxton have gone just as | 


rebuke or dismissal; but everywhere else the fu- 


not enjoy any of the rights of freemen. 
<9 + @-— esa 


THE LONG AGONY IS ENDED. 


The harmless copperhead—harmles_ because 
he can only hiss but not bite—has received the 


censure of the House. We regretted Mr. Speak- 


| er Colfax’s movement in the beginning ; we re- 
| gret it the more now that it had so lame a con" 


| ply ridiculous. 
dragged back into slavery or left to death by | 


spend his own money ir his own way, with no- 


taunt us and the negro by asking—Where are | 


the only loyal Louisianians I found in the ser- | 


tion, those who held commissions, veterans of | 


are on our | 


leans and had been allowed to carry out his | 
just and humane policy towards the slaves, | 


‘clusion. The expulsion of Mr. Long might 
have had some effect ; a vote of censure 
It amounts to just as much as 
the threat of a speaker of the British House of 
| Commons to call a member by name. 

The House of Representatives has more im- 
portant business to do—more dangerous ene- 
nies to punish. The injunction—*First, cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye’—applies with 
| greater sense to a party in power in time of war 
than to an individual in opposition. When Mr. 
Seward said that slavery was not involved in 
| this contest, when Mr. Lincoln said he could not 
| advocate the right of suffrage for the colored 
| loyalists of Louisiana on moral grounds, only 


resentatives refuses equal payment to colored 
troops, each of these declarations or acts inflicts 
| amore damaging blow to our cause than a thou- 


| sand such utterances as Long's could possibly 


do. 


Looking at the course of Mr. Colfax and our 


| 
| 


is sim- | 


as a military necessity, when the House of Rep- | 


friends in the House as an infringement of the | 


! 


trade of slave-hunting! In_ this respect, in- 


‘finitely more odious than the Act of 1850. ‘That | this city to recover his ‘property.’ It is charg- 


converted only Federal  oflicials into slave- 
hounds; this transforms state functionaries into 
slave-catching dogs! And it is in defence of 
this God-defying and man-degrading enact- 


that a Senator from Connecticut makes his 
most labored speech of the session. 

Our room will not allow us to make very lib 
eral extracts. .Mr. Foster said: 

I voted to amend the bill now before the 
Senate as it came from the committee, in order 
to save from its operation the act of 1793. re- 


garding the same subject-matter, and I did so | 


for reasons quite satistactory tomyself. Indeed, 
if I had allowed this bill to pass as it originally 
stood, repealing the act of 1793 with the act of 
1850 for the reasons that were urged for its re- 
peal, I should have felt that I was casting dis- 
honor and reproach upon the memory of the 
nen who were my. predecessors in this body, at 


that time representing the State of Connecticut, | 
than whom there were no more eminent in the | 


land, respected and honored while living and 


revered now that they are dead, Roger Sher- | 


man and Oliver Ellsworth. For me to vote to 
repeal a law intended to carry out a provision 
|of the Constitution which those gentlemen aid- 
| ed first in making and then in passing is a bold 


‘step; specially so if placed on the ground that 


in enacting it they were usurping powers not 


} belonging tothe Congress of the United States; 


| that the provisions of the law are unconstitution- 
| al and therefore null and void. Iam not pre- 
| pared to assert this, nor can I assent to such an 
| assertion. 

A long and rather sharp discussion followed 


between Mr. Foster and Mr. Sumner upon the 


question whether Messrs. Sherman and Ells- | 


worth approved of the Act of 1793 as legalizing 


slave-catching. With an ingenuity worthy of 


| a better cause, Mr. Foster labors to blacken the | 


, memory of those liberty-loving patriots with the 
infamy of voting for an enactment which de- 
clared it to be the duty of “every magistrate of 
every county, city or town corporate” in their 
own free state, to Jom in the slave hunt at the 
bidding of every Legree whose chattel should 
seck shelter under the Charter Oak. To prove 
so odious an assumption, Mr. Foster, requires a 
better argument than you made. You must 

prove that they meant just what vou mean. We 

know what you mean—for you say it boldly— 

SLAVE-CATCHING. If they had meant that, 

‘they would have said that ; for they were brave 
men and honest men. They did not. say it; 

and for thirty years, nobody attempted to arrest 

a fugitive slave under that act. 

Mr. Foster’s ridicule of Mr. Sumner’s regard 


for the public opinion of Europe is unworthy of 


a statesman—is unworthy even of him, a great 
| man in one of the grand inspirations of his bet- 


; called master, currently reported to be not only 
| a brute but a rebel of the deepest dye, came to three years or until sooner discharged, and 
i may include persons of African descent, or- 
| ed, with how much truth we do not know, that ganized into separate corps. He will make the 
certain civil and military officials in this city | usual needful requisitions, on the appropriate 
were induced to cooperate with Tapley in his) staff bureaus and officers, tor the proper trans- 
scheme of abduction. Artifice was resorted to! portation, organization, supplies, subsistence, 
it is said, to allure the woman from her place of) arms and equipments of such volunteers. 
security ; and under pretence of placing her in | Epwin M. STanton. 
possession of her freedom papers, she was seized | Secretary ot War. 
| and forcibly carried away to her former home. | I do not know that any rule of law, constitu- 
“Great indignation was felt by all the loyal | tional or statutory, ever prohibited the accept- 
people of our city at the time of the occurrence ; | ance, organization, and muster of “persons of 
but with a commanding general then in power | African descent,” into the military service of 
' in this district whose every impulse was favora- | the United States as enlisted men or volunteers. 
ble to and promotive of such enormities, but | But whatever doubt might have existed on the 
little could be done, and hence little has been | subject had been fully resolved before — this 
said about it.” order was issued by the eleventh section of the 
Mr. Witsox.—What General is that ? ‘act of 17th July, 1862, chapter 195, which au- 
Mr. Brown.—General Schofield command- | thorized the President to employ as many per- 
ed the department, and General Guitar was in| sons of African descent as he might deem 
charge of the district. ‘necessary and proper for the suppression of 
“Yet the occurrence was of too heinous athe rebellion, and, for that purpose, to organize 
character to be soon forgotten. A report short- | and use them in such manner as he might 
ly afterwards became current to the effect that | judge best for the public welfare, and the 
Tapley had most brutally beaten the abducted | twelfth section of the act of same date, chap. 
woman with a handsaw, and that after covering | 201, which authorized the President to receive 
her body with blisters, he had deliberately sawed | into the service of the United States for the 
| them open. Reports even prevailed that this | purpose of constructing entrenchments, or per- 
victim of his infamous barbarity had died under | forming camp service, or any other labor, or 
his fiendish tortures.” }any military or naval service for which they 
* * * * * * * * {might be found competent, persons of African 
“We may add that it has been alleged that | descent, such persons to be enrolled and or- 
this man Tapley, has, since the rebellion com- | ganized under such regulations, not incon- 
menced, deliberately murdered two others of. sistent with the Constitution and laws, as the 
his slaves, cutting the throat of one from ear to) President might prescribe. 
ear, and fustening the other down toa board bya\ The 54th Massachusetts regiment was, there- 
knife thrust through the tonque, and in that sit- fore, organized and mustered into the service 
uation whipping her to death; and all this for) of the United States under clear authority of 
no other reason than that these poor creatures | law. 
attempted to eseape from his barbarities to! But the fifteenth section of the act of 17th 
the enjoyment of freedom. Did the tortures of July, 1862, chapter 201, after directing that all 
the Spanish Inquisition ever witness anything persons who have been or shall be enrolled in 
| more diabolical than this 7” _the service of the United States under that act 
That is the statement made in this newspa- | shall receive the pay and rations then allowed 
per—a paper of character, of large cireula- | by law to soldiers, according to their respee- 
_ tion, and excellent repute. [have no doubt) tive grades, contains this proviso, “That per- 
there is truth in the narrative; perhaps the sons of African descent, who, under this law, 
whole of it may be true in every detail of hor- | shall be employed, shall receive ten dollars per 
ror. But I want to call the attentian of Sena- month and one ration, three dollars of which 
tors to the fact that this act of 1793, which you ‘monthly pay may be in clothing.” 
now propose toreindorse, is an act which would After showing conclusively that) Mr. Harri- 
restore those slaves to that keeping for that 
mirpose ; and Task whether it is the intent of 
this body at this time to do that deed. It shows 
that there are still cases where this fugitive 
slave law which it is proposed to reéstablish may 
be applied for the purpose of bringing them un- 
der the lash and under the infliction of tortu es 
more atrocious than any even of those attribut- 
ed to rebel fiendishness in the butchery of a sur- and putting the whole matter on precisely the 
rendered garrison at Fort Pillow. And let me ground on which Gov. Andrew put it, in an 
; ask, Mr. President, how will the American Sen- 
| ate contrast with the rebel authority, when the 
balanee shall be determined in the scales of im- 
partial justice between those who declared a 
barbarous law of atrocious treatment against 
colored soldiers in the ranks of their enemies, 
and those who shall pass here and now an act 
that may return to such inhuman tortures and 
mastership colored men and women crouch- 
ing for freedom beside your own firesides ? 


. son was “the lawfully appointed and qualified 
chaplain of the 54th Massachusetts regiment, 
Judge Bates proceeds, settling the question in 
regard to chaplains, but also demolishing the 
construction put upon the law by the War De- 


, partment under the lead of Solicitor Whiting, 


unanswerable legal argument, at the beginning. 

The ninth section of the act of 17th July, 
1862, chapter 200, provides that thereatter the 
compensation of all chaplains in the regular or 
volunteer service, or army hospitals, shail be 
one hundred dollars per month, and two rations 
a day when on duty. Was Mr. Harrison en- 
titled to this rate of compensation or was he 
limited to the pay of ten dollars a menth and 
one ration, fixed by the proviso to the 15th 


Mr. Van WINKLE, of West Virginia, fol- section of the act of 17th July, 1862, chapter 


| freedom of debate, we regard it as almost equal- | 
On this point the Norfolk County ! 
Journal, well says : 


| : ter days. Mr. Foster will recognize the author 
ly mistaken. SPO : 2 
of the seventh of March speech as good author- 

: i ity, who thought otherwise of the power of pub- 

Holding for the sentiments of Mr. Long an 
intensity of abhorrence second to that which no | 
| one can feel, and, after giving the document 
itself a caretul perusal, being particularly struck | 
with the coldblooded character of its whole ar- | 
gumeut, we yet cannot assent to putting a pad- | 
Jock upon the lips of its author. His speech | 
contains his sincere sentiments, and these are 
uttered in language respectful to the House in | 
its wording. Wrong, wicked, in a sense even | 
treasonable as they are, we yet hold that their 
author, as a representative trom the State of 
Ohio, has a right to their utterance upon the 
floor of Congress. A serious mistake is made, 
when this right is questioned. We live under. 
| @ republican form of government. One of its 
| fundamental ideas is that the voice of the peo- 


lic opinion. 

*Gentlemen,there is something on earth great 
er than arbitrary or despotic power. 
ning has its power, and the whirlwind has its 
power, and the earthquake has its power, but 
there is something among men more capable of 
shaking dispotic thrones than lightning, whirl- 
wind or earthquake, and that is the excited and 
aroused indignation of the whole civilized world. 





hunting so hard that he became very petulant 
and snappish, and at last he adopted the usual 
resort of Northern apologists for slavery—the 


“anti-slavery dodge.” Here is a specimen of 


The light- | 


lowed, a day or two after, with cight or ten col- 
The senator 


umns of the emptiest inanities. 


_ takes exception to the Commonwealth for speak- 
ing of Virginia and West Virginia as “bogus 


. 


| States.’ 


The senator fails to convinee us that 


we were mistaken; but his speech proves that | 


201 ? 

It will be observed that this proviso declares 
‘ten dollars a month and one ration shall be re- 
ceived by persons of African descent employed 
under the law of which it is a part, viz: the act 
of 17th July, 1862, chap. 201. Now we have 
seen that it is not necessary to resort to that 
law to find authority for the appointment of 


West Virginia has at least one “bogus” Sena-| Mr. Harrison as Chaplain, for, apart trom the 


tor. 


Mr. Van Winkle’s classical readings are very 


fresh and very original. 


Speaking of the tax 


laid upon slaves by the Secession Convention 


ration which is as complimentary to the inde- 


pendence of the people as it is proof of his own 


classical attainments: 


authority which might be presumed to exist 
prior to the enactment of any of these statutes, 
the eleventh section of 17th July, 1862, chap. 
195, sufliciently warranted it. To bring him, 
then, within the sweep of this proviso, and 


Mr. Sumner pushed the advocate of slave- to please Western Virginia, he makes a decla- thus witdraw him from the reach ef the act 


which specifically fixes the pay of the class of 
officers to which, by clear law, he belongs, 
| would violate the plainest principles of con- 
| struction 


| ple shall have expression through their repre- 
| sentatives. It is dangerous to meddle with or 
| impair this right in any way. Reckless and 
! pernicious as may be its exercise, it is much 
better to appeal to the patriotism and good 
sense of the people to furnish a remedy, than to 


resort to those high-handed measures which are 


the tavorite appliances of despotisms, but are 
entirely repugnant to the genius of a free peo- 
ple. - | 


a ne 


Instead of that, what have | 


THE REPEAL OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE 
LA 


The debate in the Senate on Mr. Sumner’s 
bill for the repeal of all acts authorizing slave- 
catching deserves more than the notice we gave 
it last week. This is the bill : 


Be it enacted, &c., That all acts of Congress, 
or parts of acts, providing for the rendition of 
fugitives from service or labor be and the same 
are hereby repealed. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, proposed to add to 
the bill, the words “except the act approved 
Feb. 12, 1793, entitled *An act respecting fu- 
gitives from justice and persons escaping from 
the service of their masters,’ The debate pro- 
ceeds: 

Mr. SuerMAN.—I wish to give to the peo- 
ple of the southern States, the few that are lett 
who have the right to enforce the Constitution 
against us, their constitutional rights fully and 
fairly. The law of 1850, I believe, is subject to 
a fatal objection, and it ought to be repealed. I 
would have voted for its repeal any time since 
it was passed. The law of 1793 was framed by 
the men who framed the Constitution. It has 
been declared to be valid and constitutional by 
every tribunal that has acted upon it. 

Mr. StmMNer.—I beg the Senator's pardon. 
Tt was declared to be unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the ’ 
Prigg case. 


| So he said the other day. 


|} genuine cant. 

| Mr. Fostrer.—Mr. President, the gentleman 
uses words very loosely when he talks about my 
“vindicating slavery.” If he will compare rec- 
ords he will find that my anti-slavery record is 
much older than his, taking him to be his own 
biographer, for he began to know of the barbar- 
ismof slavery only within the past twenty years. 
My record oes fur- 
ther back Mr. President. I am a good anti- 
slavery man for more than thirty years, much 
more than thirty. The honorable senator be- 
gan to be impressed with its barbarism cfter 
1844, within less than twenty years, and he 
should not, therefore, charge those who are 
older in the service than himself but not abler, I 
admit. with vindicating slavery. Sir, I am vin- 
dicating an instrument made by our fathers, 
and am endeavoring to look at it with the eyes 
of a man of common sense and of common un- 
derstanding. I assume to possess no more; I 
hope I have that; and if with common sense 
and common understanding aman can read the 
Constitution and come to the conclusion which 
the honorable Senator avows that he comes to 
as to the legal construction of this clause, saying 
nothing of the morals of the question, it only at- 


fords another melancholy instance of how per- | 


verse and blinded the human intellect may some- 
times become. 

“Vindicating an instrument made by our 
fathers !” 
how he maligns the fathers. 

Mr. Brown, of Missouri, rebuked the recre- 
ant New Englander in a very eloquent speech. 
We have room now for only the following ex- 
tracts : 

There is to me a third objection, and that is 
the moral one. the effect such legislation would 
have in disgracing usin the estimation of the 
civilized world. Here we are engaged ostensi- 
bly (and boasting of the work) in carrying for- 
ward the cause of freedom; gentlemen are rang- 
ing themselves on party lines designated by that 
watchword, and yet in the name of freedom it 


The act of which the proviso is a part was 
not intended, in my opinion, citherto authorize 
‘the employment or fix the pay of any persons 
‘of African descent, except those who might be 


| Tam proudtosay, Mr. President, that almost 
everywhere in Western Virginia the loyal peo- 

| ple refused to vote for or against this palpable 
bribe. Cerdcrus did not like the sop. 


Rip Van Winkle—we beg his pardon. 
honest old Dutchman would never wake up for 
the purpose of defending slave-catching : 

Mr. Van Winkle, like Mr. Foster, is anti- 

slavery ; certainly anti-its-acknowledged-evils. 

Tam not the apologist of slavery, certainly 
not otits acknowledged evils. There has been 
no time since [ attained years of reflection when 
I did not sincerely regret its existence in this 
country, no time when I did not long tosee the 
way open for its removal. Had such an op- 
portunity offered, | should most probably have 
joined the war against it in my own State. But 


The 


/needed to perform the humblest oftices of labor 
and service for which they might be found 
competent. The twelfth section authorizes 
them to be received into service for the pur- 
pose of constructing entrenchments, or per- 
|forming camp services or any other labor, or 
‘any military or naval service for which they 
/might be found competent. 
| ‘The thirteenth section declares that when 
‘any man or boy of African descent, who, by 
the laws of any State, shall owe service or la- 
bor to any person aiding the rebellion, shall 
/ render such service as this avt provides for, he, 
'his mother, wife, and children shall be free 
| thereatter, with certain exceptions. And the 


fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may | fifteenth section fixes their pay as before stated. 


? . 7 * . 
be, there is no enthusiasm in my composition, 


Whilst it is true that the words of the twelfth 


and the war which I joined would not have! section are broad enough to embrace all per- 
been acrusade. On the one hand, I have not | sons of African descent who may be received 
learned to regard slaveholding as a blessing or | into the military or naval service of the United 
as calculated to add strength or prosperity to’ States, it is yet quite evident from the terms 
the State or community in which it exists; or | of the whole section, as well as from the prom- 


on the other, to denounce it as the gravest in the 
long catalogue of crimes. 

There is an opinion as is an opinion. 

Thus closes this melancholy debate, relieved 
' by only one consideration ; that but two Sena- 


ise of freedom held out to such persons who 


| were slaves in the thirteenth section, that, in 


limiting their pay to ten dollars a month and 
one ration, Congress had in view the class who 
were fitted only for the humbler kinds of ser- 
vice referred to, and not persons who, under 


tors from the Free States—Joun SHerMan, the authority of other laws, might be appoint- 


nect‘cut, had the hardihood to defend slave- 


catching. 
of Hate Se ee+—— 


PAY OF COLORED CHAPLAINS AND SOLDIERS. 


But in vindicating the instrument, of Ohio, and LAFAYETTE S. Foster, of Con- ¢d to positions requiring higher qualifications 


and entitled to a higher rate of pay. 

To assume that because Mr. Harrison is a 
person of African descent he shall draw only 
the pay which this law establishes for the elass 
it obviously refers to, and be deprived of the 
yay which another law specifically affixes to 


. I : P 
A year or so ago Mr. Attorney General ¢he office he lawfu!ly held, would’ be, in my 
Bates gave a very able opinion that persons opinion, a distortion of both laws, not only un- 


of African descent are citizens of the United just to him, but in plain violation of the p 


States. We are again indebted to him for an 


ur- 
pose of Congress. I therefore, think that the 
paymaster should have paid Mr. Harrison his 


equally just, well sustained and conclusive | yl] pay as chaplain of a volunteer regiment. 


opinion in favor of the rights of colored chap- 


lains and soldiers. We give the material por- 


Mr. SueERMAN.—Without engaging in any is proposed to reinstate slavery in its fastness tions of it. 
Opinion of the Attorney General as to the Pay of makes it your duty to direct the Secretary of 


debate on these controverted propositions, and 
feeling the weight of constitutional obligation 
upon me, shall content myself in this case with 


in the Constitution. I say, sir, that the civil- 
ized world, when it beholds that spectacle of 
the American Senate going back for three- 


recording my vote on the bill, and by placing quarters of a century to resurrect a statute of 
it simply on the ground that Ido not wish to slave-catching, and pass it anew with their in- 
extend this repeal back to a law which was dorsement, will credit very little all your talk 


framed by the men whom I reverence as the about freedom. 


founders of this Government, a law that they 
believed it to be their duty to pass. that was ac- 


quiesced in for more than fifty years—a law suredly your very hesitation 1s 
that I believe has been sanctioned by the courts the establishment of free principles. 


and by the people of this country. To repeal 


that act now. in this time of revolution, when have watched with the greatest interest our 


I say that the act will give the 
lic to all your argument. : 4 
Can you even hesitate in this matter? As- 

ion Is a crime against , 
} 
No wonder, sir, that those statesmen who 


we are in the midst of war.it seems to me is struggle abroad should question whether we are | 


carrying the matter too far. This law can only i 
operate upon a few persons in Kentucky 


hold slaves and are loyal to the country. 


n earnest in this great work of freedom; and 


who more than all, no wonder that those beating 
Un- hearts in the midst of this nation who go to | 
|| make up that public sentiment in behalf of lib- | ernor 


Colored Officers of Regiments of Colored Volun- War to inform the officers of the 
ment of the army that such is your view of the 
law, and I do not doubt that it will be accepted 
by them as furnishing the correct rule for their 
Sir: You have done me the honor to refer action. 


teers in the United States Service. 
AtroRNEY GENERAL'S OFFICE, ) 


April 23, 1864. 5 


to me a communication to yourself, from his 
Excellency. John A. Andrew, 
Massachusetts, with accompanying papers, rel- 
ative to the claim of Key. Samuel Harrison, 
for pay as chaplain of the 54th regiment of 
Massachusetts volunteers. 

It appears by Governor Andrew's letter and 
the other papers, that Mr. Harrison, who is a 
colored man, was duly elected. and, on the 8th 
day of September, 1863, commissioned by Gov- | 


Governor of servant, 


Your attention having been specially called 
to the wrong done in this case, I am also of 


opinion that vour constitutional obligation to 


take care that the laws be faithfully executed 


pay depart- 


Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
Epwarp Bates, 
Attorney General. 
To the PRESIDENT. 
ee -<.-e--—----_---—- 


Gov. ANDREW received a telegraphic dis- 


patch Saturday afternoon from Washington 
that colored men will be received as substitutes 
in the approaching draft, wherever qualified 


Andrew, as Chaplain of the 54th regi- | substitutes may be offered. . 
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Correspondence. 








practical proof, that to steady perseverance, 
seconded by genius, few things are impossible.” 
| The room that we entered was completely fres- 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, April 13. 
Hanwell. 

On Saturday last | went with an Englishman, | ness, gave evidence of great powers. The forts 
ho, like myself, had been interested by Mr. of Sebastopol, the battle of Alma, the Emperor 
harles Reade’s thrilling account of the Luna- of France on horseback, and a very good copy 
» Asylums of Great Britain, to visit the larg-| of Maclise’s “Author’s reception bythe Actors,” 
t near London,—Hanwell. The day was were the most lucid. Others had demons and 
‘autiful, and as we passed through the beauti- | angels, in which the artist, we were told, be- 
| grounds of the Institution, the air was vocal Jieved, and reminded me of some of the draw- 
ith the chorus of birds welcoming the buds ings by spiritual mediums which I had seen. 


ich already (April 9) were bursting from Qpy one side was a great vague mass of clouds, 
ery branch. In these grounds hundreds of 


= more. qak eee e walking, some Presence is the secret Power that knows all 
attering incoherently, some dancing, but all, things; the power that sees through the spirit 
» thought, inhaling the atmosphere of general | 

idness. But soon we passed from this fra- 
ance and beauty, and first of all that most’ world.” There was drawn also the head of a 
culiar _— offensive smell which belongs to low English laborer with a v 
iatic asylums warned us that we were close head. and a pipe in his mouth,—a sketch that I 


the saddest sights and sounds that can ad-| am sorry to say, seemed to me to give a very 
‘ss the human eye or ear. 


There are at Hanwell six hundred male and jpeant to represent. By the side of this was 
2 thousand and sixteen female patients. The written: “A startling but yet too true specimen 
jority of derangements are traceable to cer-| of the savage style of countenance, indicating 
no nameless forms of incontinence on theja strong propensity to violence, which our un- 
‘t of the patient or his parents. The next happy working millions are fast acquiring un- | 
gest proportion is from drinking; and the} der the present cruel and paralyzing treat- 
rd from religious fanaticism. The men, we | ment to which they are subjected, in a land of | 
re told, were much less refractory than the | vast wealth, where the luxurious rich have the 
nen. The only struggle we saw during our unmitigated raseality to punish honest poverty | 
t was with a young girl who obstinately, and, | as if it were a heinous crime.” 
-emed to us, innocently, desired to.go into | 


After reading this and some other things, I 
fferent part of the room from that in which went away from this interesting chamber, im- | 
keeper desired her to remain. One woman pressed with the idea that its occupant, had we 
e forward in a jolly good-natured way and asked him why he was there, would have an- 
lingly shook hands with my friend. We _swered that “the world said he was mad, and | 
that she was brought he that it was; and it had the majority.” | 
The next individual with whom we paused | 
was one who with the monotony of Poe's | 


2 surprised to hear 
~after having committed a shocking mur- 
} and also that not long after she had ar 
d she broke through the iron frame of the rayen, and with equal solemnity, said, “It’s all 
very funny.” This he said in reply to every | 
question, and about a score of times. The only | 
variation was that in reply to the attendant’s | 
question, “How old are you?” he replied, ear- | 
nestly, “Nine hundred thousand years.” An- 
other, decidedly the laziest man we saw, per- 
sisted that he was excessively ousy—*had not | 
a moment to spare.” He had been a banker’s | 
clerk—and perhaps, poor fellow, through over- + 
tasking had attained the long blank of leisure 
which he is likely to have. 
Around the Institution there are grounds 
for farming, and within are carpentering, cord- 
waining and brewing departments, where the 


low of her room, and with a bar of it in 
hand got out on the parapet running around 
yuilding ; she then went from window to 
low, breaking every pane of glass, until she 
reached thus to the seventeenth, where she 
seized by the dress, and held until the win- 
could be broken, when by the strength of 
She 
been for months the terror of her ward, 


nen she was taken in and confined. 


was now much better, and it was thought, 
Id recover. We were also told, as we passed 
igh what is called “The Convalescents’ 

that the term applied entirely to the 
ive quietness of the patient and not at all 
s or her prospect of recovery—the fact be- majority of workmen are the more quiet in- | 
hat these quiet ones have a far smaller per- | mates. 
benefitted by having this labor added to the 


And, indeed, a large ma- | 


age of recoveries than the violent and re- 


ory. From which it would seem that dis- regular treatment. 
jority, we were told, of the more quiet patients, 
‘hada tendency to suicide, and were at night 
ideprived of every rag of clothing lest they | 


e, at first, stood for some time watching should tear it up into slips with which to hang | 


vers are governed by much the same laws 
mpers, which when hasty and stormy blow 


soonest. 


Once an inmate had broken up a 
gy of them simply seemed to be basking like piece of stone crockery in his room and cut his 


Hals in the sunshine of their court yard. Of throat with it; since which time all such things 
it 


aovements of a number of mere imbeciles. themselves. 


quite a number had some abortion of were removed. I have read concerning the 


,—were deaf or dumb. Some of them lunatic asylums of several countries, and have — 
boys whose faces were far more intelligent visited all the most important ones in America, 
many that [have known reach a consid- but have never yet heard of such a large per- 
e degree of education at the Idiot’s School centage of suicidal manias. Is it supposable 
uth Boston. England is not yet up to the that in this island the old suicidal habits of the | 
f educating idiots; that will have to wait, Norsemen linger in the blood, manifesting them- | 


tless, until she has come fully up to the selves whenever insanity gives the opportunity 


Y educating her sane poor. However, it of recurrence? * Never (says Emerson) was : 
not fail to impress one who had wandered poor gentleman so surfeited with life, so furious 
gh the purlieus of London that these im-, to be rid of it, as the Northman. If he cannot 
and deranged ones had at least an exter- pick any other quarrel, he will get himself com- 


t that the paupers of the city might envy. fortably gored by a bull’s horns, like Egil, or 


ve shillings per week goto the personal slain by a landslide, like the agricultural King 
rt of each of them, and no drudgery Onard. Odin died in his bed in Sweden; but 
ch fifteen or sixteen hours of the day to it was a proverb of ill condition, to die the 
They all have beer, and as many as death of old age.” | was glad to learn that an 


Iam not sure, if Iwere one account of all the work done by these inmates 


it. 
it, tobacco. 
» London peor, but that I should cut up was kept, and that they were paid if ever it 
The could do them any good. We visited the cord- 
The keeper said that they were true 


h pranks to take me to Hanwell. 
is that each one who comes is a pauper ; wainers. 
»important is this bit of red tape that to the traditions. of their trade in being poli- 
inmate, whatever his position or means, ticians. They read the papers and were some- 
ye compelled to pass one night at least times overheated in discussing their contents. 
ws to reception in a workhouse! Before It was comfortable to my radical heart to learn 
g the neighb6rhood of the imbeciles Lex- that the large majority of them were conserve 


atives; and [ inwardly hoped that the day 


dias well as T could each face with refer- 
9 the theories of Lavater and the physi- might come when conservatism of the day 
ists, and observed that a meanness and should be found exclusively in similarly appro- 
ess of nose was a general characteristic. Ptiate quarters all over the world. Amongst | 
t we went through the wards of the re- those in the carpenter's division we conversed 
ry patients,—a very surly and brutal set. only with an old man who generally made 
uggested to us some inquiries as to the coffins, and who told us not without a droll ela- | 
of restraint and punishment used. The tion, that he had made as many as 200 in a | 
lant, of whose sincerity we were not en- month. On one oveasion, we were informed, | 
cowvineed, said that the meansof control he had applied to the superintendent for iron 
1 the keepers were much milder than bands to put around his coffins, alleging that he 
hought necessary ; and that the shower- was sure that the devil had got into some of his 
' and abstracted the poor 


He also showed us various figures in 


ras not permitted at all. In the female latest manutacture 
ment, however, the lady who conducted corpses. 
that the shower-bath (with tepid water) India ink on his arms; one of his wife with S. 
ill in use. It was somewhat striking, as H. W. under it : another asun with face in the , 
iked among these muttering and violent. centre of crossed-triangles, which he said was 
nd women, to find often a single keeper the sun crossing the line of England and aris- 
‘x from fifty to ahundred of them. It he had 


if conflicts did not occur. “Frequently ; Australia, [should have complimented him by 


We ing in Australia. said America for 
- have whistles so arranged throughout saying that “children and fools speak the truth.” 
ding that in a moment any number of But this observation I reserved for the woman 
scan be brought to any one point.” “Are I presently met who asked me where I was 
rot at times conspiracies formed among trom, and on learning cried, “Then you are 
tients?” ‘Almast ot the 


teristics of insanity seems to be an indis- passed into the ward of the convalescents one 


never; one of the from the foremost nations'” As we 
in or inability of its subjects to form woman started up and asked the gentleman 
or act together.” “Tdon't 
» and very black African negro, who take it,” said he, * I smoke.” +Ah—that is a bad 
himself half way out of the covers of habit; vou had better take snuff. But where is 
h. showing half of his naked and power- Garibaldi?” “In England.” “He's 


Well he’s my enemy :” (we had seen her 


We saw in this ward who was with me for a pinch of snuff. 


here, is 
ne. He was totally blind, and some of he! 
were entirely worn off by his epileptic cross herself devorn'y)  Hle’s my enemy | But 


, and in the centre written: “Gop. The Divine 


ery. x ng 
everything that is done, without being seen. | of thick double glass, and, looking in, saw an the prospective decision. When the clerk had 


| It exists under all governments throughout the | 
| dim glass. 5 ; : 
illainous low fore- | a middle-aged woman, who stood in her night- put his pocket-handkerchief to his face, rolled 


_ good description of the average of the class it | 


_ington City under the charge of Dr. Nichols, I; 


| Napoleon ! 


Those inclined to suicide are especially 


: | make this statement with greater confidence, in- 


| est; we have rejoiced with you in the hour of suc- 








| (and though quite a novice as to even the rudi- | can stand a year or two of mental derange- | declined to make an apology for the offensive | | 
| ments of drawing) determined on giving a new | ment.” So just is the old prayer for the sana article, and refused to make any revelations | We rejoice in recording the fact that the’ 


| mens corpore sano. that might implicate his associates. While this 
| As we were leaving the Institution, and were Statement was being read by the clerk, the 
"once more in the free air, my friend remarked, Judge turned pale, his lips grew white, and he 
| bear the manifest stamp of insanity.” “We Proper place. He called for a glass of water, 
certainly,” I assented, “saw no Alfred Hardie 424 pressed it spasmodically to his parched 
there.” At this moment close to us burst the Mouth. He flourished his handkerchief, a fore- 
"ery of a woman that made my blood curdle,— | token of peace. He was evidently alarmed. 


“Let me out! Oh let me out! They've lock- He had brought a live lion into court and was | 


| ed me up!” The window from which the cry afraid of him. He desired to shut him up, but 


| proceeded was close to the ground. For a mo- he could not muster courage enough to cage 


"ment we both stopped as if paralyzed. Again him. He was in a worse predicament than the 
came the cry, and I could not then, nor can] ™4® who bought an elephant - auction. The 
now, though my friend felt differently, divest J¥dge was so frightened that his hands shook ; 
myself of a feeling that it was not a madwoman’s the ee calm and self- possessed, smil- 
I went close up to the window, which was '"8 through his spectacles, not caring a fig for 


agonized face pressed close to the inside of the finished reading the paper, the Judge twirled 
It was the pale and haggard face of his chair, wet his lips with the glass of water, 


dress, (it was mid-day,) and looked appealingly. his eyes toward the ceiling, and then proceeded 
But no help, if help were needed, could be got hesitatingly, to say in substance, that he did 
= ’ eS . . ¥ 

from me ; so we went on pursued by her cries, not desire to attack the freedom of the press ; 
which even the roar of London into which I: be ee ae a disrespect was intended, and, 
soon was plunged has not drowned for me therefore, the defendant should be discharged. 
2 Z | 14 ae > = - vas > are ai > 

Hanwell is one of the Institutions (I believe) When the last word was spoken there were 
which is supposed to have fared well under | ™4nifestations of great gratification in all parts 
Reade’s searching treatment in Hard Cash. It of the room ; but the comments that were made 
was presided over formerly by Dr. Conolly,' ¥°T® 2° complimentary = the Judge. He _ 
(one of his characters,) who now visits it. On | charged with cowardice and indiscretion, ms 
the whole I should say that it justified his good PY forms of speech, that I might fill the re- 
opinion. With the exception of that at Wash- | mainder of this page with them, bat I will devote 
the little space at my disposal toa sketch of Mr. 
have visited no lunatic asylum where arrange- | A. Oakes ‘Hall, the District Attorney, whose 
ments have seemed to me more thorough for | personal dislike of Mr. Greeley led him to write 
the comfort and well-being of these most afflict- | 4 pamphlet and do many other foolish things. 


_ed ofthe human family. Though here, as in Mr. Hall, like the person in the School tor 


all others, Ihave thought that the calibre of Scandal, is several gentlemen in one. He is a 
the subordinate keepers was far beneath the lawyer, a writer of plays and a semi-editor ; 
tremendous importance of their position. Abil- under these three heads, he does a driving busi- 
ity in them is more important than in the Phy- "¢88- He is a smart, sharp, ready man, not 


sicians, even, and should be of the highest or- Profound, fluent, if not eloquent, and he com- 


der. M.p.c. | ™ands the pen of an interminable writer. In 

Loxpox, April 20 person he is of medium height, lean, thin and 

: : : ., sallow. He has cold blue eyes, that look at 
P.S. I write you a few words by this mail 


you distrustfully through spectacles, and a nose 
fit for one of Napoleon’s marshals. He was 
formerly an abolitionist, and on good terms with 
the Tribune, but he turned his coat and then 
turned a cold shoulder on his friends. In dit- 
ferent company and with different training he 
might become distinguished. 


chiefly to inform you that during the last forty- 
eight hours the English people have been stirred 
to the verge of Revolution. The city is pla- 
carded from one end to the other with :—*Ganri- 
baldi is hurried out of England to please Louis 

Englishmen, will you allow this ?” 
Meetings are, as I write, being assembled 
throughout the kingdom, and strenuous efforts 
will be made to prevent his departure. The 
story of his departure being called for by failin 


The Shakespearean demonstration in this 
city was a failure, and seems to have been got- 
ten up for the glorification of a few gentlemen 
ree  bosh: Garibaldi: will connected with the drama. There were not a 
strength is, of course, a osh; Garibaldi wi d + 4s : : 

= ozen distinguished persons present. tt 
zo, but he will not lie to please Napoleon and .. 2 cs ie PRN at -~ a 
a re ee of it, not a poet present at the laying of the 
Palmerston. He says to his friends, frankly: | eae 
: . : “ *|corner-stone of Shakespeare’s statue. Judge 
“I am quite well; but I have given my word Daly is a fair jurist, but he is not a man of 
and will start - Friday noe Caprera. The great literary ability. As for Mr. Wheatley, he 
. saa abiecas He beetle rath: Phe certainly left the impression upon the minds of 
ysiclan writes ws: : . : 
2 seta ee his hearers, that he was the author of the lines 

Sin,—I have seen the letter of Dr. F ergusson to that he read, and which have since been claimed 
the Times of to-day concerning General Garibaldi’s | _ ‘ Saree 
health, in which he states that it would be unsafe by another person. When his friends congrat- 
for his health to fulfil the engagements he has un- ulated him upon his success as a poet, he put 


dertaken to visit certain provincial towns. I feel the wreath of praise upon his head and wore 
bound, as the physician in regular attendance upon . re erie ; 

the General, to affirm that his health is perfectly ' with smiles of satisfaction. His recent at- 
satisfactory, and that his wound, since four or five tempt to throw the blame upon reporters is a 
months cicatrised, no longer requires surgical care. pitiful exhibition of weakness. Mr. Hackett 


asmuch as it was confirmed on the occasion of his WaS the main spring of this movement, and 
first consultation by Dr. Fergusson himself, and he did not see fit to invite such men as Mr. 
still more recently by Dr. Partridge. 

I am firmly convinced that the General is able to é 
undergo the journey without danger which he pro- ard Gray, and other scholarly gentlemen, who 
posed to undertake. are supposed to cherish deep respect for the 
memory of Shakespeare. Stoddard’s insipid 
rhymes in relation to the birthday of the great 
bard, are mere bosh, but they have been forced 


ov 
eS 


Dr. G. Basrie, 
Chirurgo del Generale Garibaldi. 
Tueslay morning. 
Garibaldi has, at his own request, been en- 
rolled as a member of the Ladies’ Emancipa- 


ce Rip solivitatio heir s 
tion Society. He speaks very warmly and con- hchanien of their author 


tinually about American affairs, and fervently We have lately been treated to a capital lec- 


hopes that Fremont may be the next President. 

The tree—Wellingtonia gigantia—which he ~~ ; 
: Ss a Cee Wales, but she has shewn her love of this coun- 
planted in Tennyson's garden at Farningford, 


. oe - by devoting about one thousand dollars of 
has been destroyed for “relics” by those who try by devoting abo ‘ —- 


her earnings toa fund for the benefit of sick 


know no other way to do homage to greatness : 
She has at least, a dozen 


but by Vandalism. 
A deputation from the London Ladies’ Eman- 


and wounded soldiers. 


that she can speak without notes. She speaks 
fluently and naturally, using excellent English, 
and is prepossessing. The perfidions Albion 
apologizes tor the murder of our troops at Fort 
Pillow. The unscrupulous insolence of that 
‘sheet is only surpassed by its malignity and 
incorrigible dullness. ° 


cipation Society recently waited upon Garibal- 

di, and on their behalf Mrs. P. A. Taylor read 

the following address. 

ADDREsS OF THE ExecuTIvE COMMITTEE OF THE 
Lapies’ Lonpon Emancipation Society To Gen- 
ERAL GARIBALDI. 

General,—On behalf of the Ladies’ Emancipation 

Society we desire to add our voice to the unanimous 

acclaim which bids you welcome to England. 


You will well understand the sentiment indis- 
solubly connected with that welcome—of profound LETTER FROM NORFOLK. 


and heartfelt sympathy with the noble cause to’ To the Editor of the Commonrrealth. 
which your life has been devoted. ee. Norfolk, Va., April 25. 
We have watched your career with anxious inter- gous 
Do you know what it means to have a But- 
cess; we have deeply sympathized with you in the ler amongst us ? 
season of temporary defeat and personal suffering. 3 


But it is as the friend of the oppressed of all na- ‘ : 
tions, without distinction of race, caste, or color, order he has evoked from chaos. The North 


that it seems especially appropriate that we should knows that. with Gen. Butler, to aim at a 
address you. You have called yourself the friend mark is to reach it; but only those who see his 
of the negro—and it is with feelings of inexpressi- i : é ey 
ble satisfaction that we have, at their spontaneous arrow pierce the eye are quickened in spirit by 
request, enrolled among our members the names of the micht of his subtle power. 

Garibaldi and Mazzini—names for ever indissolubly ¢ 
connected with Italian independence. 2 

It is, General, our fervent hope that you may live: in hand through the streets of Norfolk. 

to complete the rips so gloriously begun, and to As a “military necessity,” he ordered the 
achieve what none dare now to stigmatize asa Uto- |. . op tt . 

pian dread—the creation of a great [taly—free and U nion,—but he hopes the Be jeshinrin,: public, en- 
independent, with Rome for its capital, the Alps amored of the fruits thereof, will never sanc- 
and the Mediterranean for its boandaries. tion the civil authorities in any attempt to sun- 

Meytia Taytor, Honorary Secretary. x = 

der the bans. 


Before his coming, the atrocious pavements 
broke the carriages of loyal and disloyal alike. 
In mercy to the carriages of loyal and disloyal, 
Gen. Butler repaved the streets. To give open 
air and exercise to the prisoners in his depart- 
Barnard. The phlosopher, as he is justly styled, ment, he put the paving tools ae their hands. 
had paid little artention to his toilette. His coat- And. whether the labor be considered s punish- 
his black Ment or a privilege, Union and rebel prisoners 
share it alike. 

He lighted our streets at night; established 
a wise system of guardianship for our poor ; 


6 ies 





Justice and Mercy, at his bidding, walk hand 


_- <<. a. -——______——- 


NOTES FROM NEW YORE. 


On Thursday, the 28th ult., Horace Greeley 
appeared in the coytt of Over and Terminer 
in answer to an aftachment issued by Judge 


collar was not/turned down evenly, 
: ° f . - . . 
neck tie was/ askew, and his thin, silky hair had 
/ mabe . . is 
not been /-aretully adjusted with comb and 


bras.. The great editor, though serupalously 


William Cullen Bryant and Mr. Sydney, How- | 


into some of the journals through the personal | 


ture on temperance by Miss Susanna Evans. | 
That young lady of sweet sixteen is a native of | 


different lectures and is so familiar with them | 


We know what it means, because we see the | 


| House has at length recognized the right of 
,colored troops to fair pay. On Saturday 
,last, by a large majority, they adopted the 


coed with paintings, which with frequent wild- | «] am quite surprised to find how uniformly they hitched about uneasily, as though out of his "Senate amendment giving the same pay to col- 


ored troops as to white, from Jan. Ist, and to 
others before that date to whom it had been 
; promised. We may well thank Gop and take 
‘courage. How truly 
“Ever the right comes uppermost.” 

This is the amendment as proposed by Gen. 
Wilson and as it passed the Senate, in the 
shape of an amendment to the Army Appro- 
priation Bill: 


i hereafter made in the regular Army of the 
United States during the continuance of the 


years. 

And be it further enacted, That all persons of 
color who have been or may be mustered into 
| the military service of the United States shall 
| receive the same uniform, clothing, arms, equip- 
| ments, camp equipage, rations, medical and hos- 
| pital attendance, pay, and emoluments other 
, than bounty, as other soldiers of the regular or 

volunteer forces of like arm of the service, from 
and after the Ist day of January, 1864; and 
‘that every person of color who shall hereafter 
be mustered iato the service shall receive such 
;sums in bounty as the President shall order in 
jthe different states and parts of the United 
| States, not exceeding $100. 
| And be it further enacted, That all persons 
{enlisted and mustered into the service as volun- 
| teers under the call dated October 17, 1863, for 
|three hundred thousand volunteers who were | 
| at the time of enlistment actually enrolled and 
| subject to draft in the state in which they vol- 
;unteered shall receive fromthe United States 
| the same amount of bounty, without regard to | 
| color. 
And be it further enacted, That all persons of 
‘color who have been enlisted and mustered into 
the service of the United States shall be enti- 
tled to receive the pay and clothing allowed by 
law to other volunteers in the service from the 
date of their muster into the service: Provided, 
That the same shall have been pledged or 
promised to them by any officcr or person who, 
in making such pledge or promise acted by au- 
thority of the War Department; and the Sec- 
retary of War is hereby authorized to deter- 
‘mine any question of fact arising under this 
provision. 

And be it further enacted, That the same pre- 
mium shall be allowed for each colored recruit 
/now mustered or hereafter to be mustered into 

the service of the United States as is or shall 

| be allowed by law for white recruits: Provided, 
That the Secretary of War shall previously give 
his assent to the same. 

Gen. Wilson closed a brief speech as follows : 





} 


_—. 


Sir, can we, dare we hope for the blessing of 
, Heaven upon our cause while we perpetrate | 
{these wrongs or suffer them to remain unre- | 
{dressed ? Can we demand that the rebels shall 
j give to our colored soldiers the rights of civiliz- 
‘ed warfare while we refuse to them equality of) 
rights? Can we redress the brutal and bloody 
butchery at Fort Pillow while we continue this | 
injustice 2. Sir, the whole country is horrified | 
, at the barbarities perpetrated by the rebels up- 
,on our colored soldiers. The civilized world 
| will be shocked as it reads of the bloody butch- | 
|ery at Fort Pillow. But, sir, I feel that the na- 
| tion is doing a wrong to the colored soldiers | 
‘hardly less wicked than the wrongs perpetrated | 
{upon them by slaveholding traitors. Let us| 
| right their wrongs. Let the Senate adopt this | 
amendment. The issue will then be distinctly 
presented to the House of Representatives and 
the Representatives of the people will, [am con- 
'fident, promptly concur in righting the grievous 
wrongs of our country’s heroie defenders. 
The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being 
| taken, resulted—yeas 32, nays 5; as follows: 
Yras—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Conness, Cowan, Dixon, Deo- 
little, Fessenden, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hard- 
ing, Henderson, Howard. Howe, Johnson, Lane 
of Indiana, McDougall, Morgan, Morrill, Pom- 
_eroy, Ramsay, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Ten 
' Eyck, Trumbull, Van Winkle, Willey, and 
| Wilson—32. 
Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Davis, Hendricks, 
‘Powell, and Saulsbury—5. 
ane <<) -@-— 
| GEN. BANKS’ ADVANCE BACKWARDS. 
| The Era, Gen Banks’ organ in New Orleans, 


says : 

“We have good reasons for believing that 
Gen. Banks is again en route to Shreveport. 
A portion of our army is known to have left 
| Grand Ecore, moving out toward the rebel po- 
sition. The return of the fleet from above, fur- 
nished the army with a full supply of ammuni- 
tion, the lack of which was the principal canse 
of its return to Grand Evore and the delay at 
that point.” 

That is very satisfactory. 
treated down the river to Grand Ecore, leav- 
\ing behind him the fleet—for lack of ammuni- 
‘tion he ran away from the fleet which carried 


Gen. Banks re- 


his ammunition ! 

Since the above was put into type, we have 
\further confirmation of the “advance back- 
wards ;” a despatch to the Chicago Tribune an- 
‘nouuces that Gen. Banks’ army has fallen back 


to Alexandria without fighting! 
\ —~—-e- —— i 


| 
| 


Strate Repvsrican Convention.—It will 
| be seen by an advertisement in anether column 
that the Republican State Convention to ap- 
point Delegates to the Baltimore Convention, 
_is convened to meet at Tremont Temple, in this 
city, on Thursday, May 19th. The apportion- 
ment of delegates according to towns, wards, 
and voters is explained in the advertisement. 
We trust that all true Republicans and good 
“patriots will deem it their imperative duty to 
see to the appointment of worthy delegates 
|competent to choose the ablest representatives 
of the patriotism of Massachusetts to the Balti- 
more Convention. a 
| Tae GurLtiotine In Operation! We 
‘learn from a correspondent at Washington, 
confirmed by statements in several of our con- 
temporarics, that Mr. Watson, a clerk in the | 
Post Office, having at a “mass meeting” called | 
to appoint delegates to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, ventured to question the superhuman 
merits claimed for the President by an enthuis- 
astic courtier, found next morning upon his desk 
the order for his dismissal. Sharp practice! 


= 
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And be it further enacted, That enlistments | 


present rebellion may be for the term of three | 


las. 
respondent : 

Hardly a boat passes up or down the river 
between Cairo and Memphis that is not fired 
into. The steamer -Hope was attacked twice 
on her last trip to Memphis. The Emma was 
fired into near Fort Pillow, while going down; 
the Golden Gate was stopped at a point only 
12 miles above Memphis, coming up, boarded, 


and boat and passengers robbed, while outrages | 


of a less serious nature are of daily occurrence. 
Navigation of the Mississippi between Memphis 
and Cairo has never before, short of an actual 
blockade, been in so precarious a condition 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


ONE OF 
Hunnewell’s Great Remedies. 


HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL COUGH ; 


REMEDY .—The basis of this truly wonderful prepara- 
tion, now of such well-earned celebrity, is a freedom from 
every component calculated to debilitate, and by such to al- 
low the greatest freedom of use. day or night, as the only 
true theory by which Throat and Lung Complarnts can be 
effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, 


when local causes make almost all such complaints different | 


in effect, I would ask confidence, which will be sacred. in 
Colds, Coughs. Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asth- 


| matic Complaints, Whooping Cough. and to all Throat and 


Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end in Consump- 
tion. Testimonials from Physicians of the highest respecta- 


bility. and from invalids, can be seen at my office by all in- | 


terested. 
Si For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 
Weeks & Potter, Crafts & Williams, G. C. Goodwin & Co., 


Carter, Ryst & Co., M.S. Burr & Co., Wholesale Agents. 
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MARRIAGES, 


In this city, 30th ult., John M. Bidwell to Miss Sarah E. 
Holden ; Elisha 3. Woodward to Miss Ellen F. Hail. 

In Cambridge, Ist inst., Henry Moell to Mrs. Catherine 
Carroll ° 
“: In Needham, Mr. Luther Kingsbury to Miss Mary Ann 

yne. 


—— —_-——_ - -~ - &- 


DEATHS. 


Tn this city, 29th ult., of apoplexy, Dr. John Ware, in his 
69th year. He was one of the oldest and most eminent med- 


ical practitioners in this city, and a graduate of Harvard | 


College in the class of 1813. 

2d inst., of tvphoid fever, Benj. P. Moulton, in his 42d 
year. He was for nearly twenty years the conductor of the 
marine department of the Boston Courier. 

In Chelsea, Ist inst., Geo. Allen, Jr., 50, a well known and 
highly esteemed teacher of the Hancock School in this city 

In Barnstable, 2d inst.. Hon. Nymphas Marston, 76, form- 
erly Judge of Probate for the county of Barnstable. 

In New York, Ist inst., in St. Luke’s Hospital, after a pain- 
ful illness of four months, Commodore William David Por- 
ter. 
Essex fame, and was born in New Orleans at the time his fa- 
ther was commandant of that station. 
Kear-Admiral D. D. Porter. 

Ia Brooklyn, N.Y., Ist inst., Mrs. Joanna, wife of Frank- 
lin Smith, of Boston, 56. 

In Cincinnati, 26th ult., John C. Illsley, formerly of Uhel- 
rea, Mass., 31 yrs. 6 mos. 





Advertisements. 


New Ready—Price 75 Cents. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
PARTON’S 
GEN. BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. 





One volume, octavo, paper, price 75 cents. 





With the view of meeting the extensive popular demand 
for this remarkable book, this edition has been prepared. 
The page and type are similar to those of Harper's Magazine. 
Some of the less important documents are omitted. and in 
some instances the account has been condensed, yet pever so 
as to interfere with the interest or completeness of the story. 


Tue Navieation or THE Mississippt.— | 

One of the results of the plan of seattering 
our forces on political and trading expeditions, 
is to leave the Mississippi to the care of gueril- | 
Here is a paragraph from a Tribune cor- | 


He was a brother of | 


— - te enc in 
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Amusements. 








BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 
Cerner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 


Bvery Evening at 7}, and Satesday Afternoon at 2}. 
Tutténse bit of Joseph and: Peter, endy 10 years old, pro- 
nounced Sy all to be the greatest Clog Damcers of the Age. 
Fir< night of the Happy Little Man. Meeriil’s Wonderful 
Olek. 
| Doors open at 6} ix the evening; Saturday afterneen at 1. 
| Ticket office open from 10 4.M.to3} P.M. Tickets 26 cents. 
Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


THE NEW 
| AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA; 


Tn sixteen volumes, 8vo, deudle columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopedia, 
—AaxD— 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 


For 1861 and 1862. 
In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 








In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
| constrained to increase the price as follows : 


Cloth, $4 per vel.; Sheep $4.75; half Ture 
i key, $5; half Russia, $5.50. 

These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned 
upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by expuess, pre- 
paid, to any address ; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
| Volumes per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 

Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 
We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 

Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 
| Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 


D. APPLETON &«& COoO., 
6 Ashton Block, 289 Washington Street, 
\ BOSTON, MASS. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. te 4 P.M. 
P.3.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
| urned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- 


diately, and the goods are not damaged. 26— 


T ro 





WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
Apply in person at this office. 16— 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Masic fer Parties. 
JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Beston. 


He was a son of the celebrated Commodore Porter, of | 





Terus—Teaching, per quarter, $2); Playing for Cotillon 
Parties —calling the figures—$7. 19—tt 


PAGE’S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 
FOR FEMALES. 
A Relief te Weman in her hour of Trial. 
This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1833. 
since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies 
' of the country, and can be relied upon a: giving the desired 
relief 
Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 
The formula originated with a Physician of high standing 
| and extensive practice. 
It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken 
without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 


Inquire for Circular at any druggist’s. 





GILMAN BROTHERS, 


Unquestionably this book stands pre-eminent in interest | 


among all yet oceasioned by the rebellion. 
author combine to render it fascinating. 
have been called for as fast as they could be printed. It has 
been most warmly commended by the loyal press of the 
country, and scarcely less so by a portion at least of the 
English press, by whom it is acknowledged to be a complete 


vindication of Gen. Butler from the malicious charges which 


envy and hatred have brought against him. 
It contains an anecdotal sketch of Gen. Butler's brilliant 


Its subject and | 
Fifteen editions + 


109 Milk Street, Besten, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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B. W. ATWELL, 


| INSTRUCTOR IN 


Elocution and Vocal Culture. 


and remarkable career at the bar of Massachusetts; a his- | 


tory of the secret movements in the Charleston convention ; 
conversations between Gen. Butler and the leading secession- 


ists at Washington, in December, 1860; the real plans of the 


traitors; Gen. Butler invited to join them ; his advice to Bu- 


chanan ; his efforts in preparing Massachusetts for war; the | 
celebrated march, via Annapolis, to Washington; his night | 


march to Baltimore; collision with Gen. Scott; his course at 
Fortress Monroe; the history of the conTRaBaNps; his ad- 
vice to the Administration how to take Richmond ; the truth 
about the battle of Great Bethel; the Hatteras Expedition ; 
the secret history of the New Orleans Expedition; the adven- 
tures of the General in getting to Ship Island: a fudl account 


of the capture of New Orleans; the landing of the troops in | 


the city ; a complete narrative of succeeding events, with a 


large number of highly interesting narratives and anecdotes 


never before published ; the recall of Gen. Butler, and the | 
explanation given of it by the Government; his present | 


opinions upon the great issues before us 


Edition in large type, crown, 8vo. cloth, 662 pages, prices | 


$2.50 
tion, $1. 


People’s edition, 8vo, paper, 75 cents. German edi- 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


For sale by MASON & ITAMLIN, Boston, and by all Book- | 


sellers. 
New York 


Published by MASON BROTHERS, 7 Mercer St., 
36—3w 


OPERATIC PEARLS, 


A new selection of Songs, Duets and Trios, comprising the 


vocal beauties of the best Operas, with English French and | 


Uniform 
in style with the popular musie books,—-Home Circle, 
and sold at the 


Italian words, and Piano-forte Accompaniments 


*Shower of Pearls.’ and ‘Silver Chord,” 


same price, viz., plain, #2: cloth, $2.25; 


post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Pablishers, 
6 277 Washington Street 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 


The Republicans of Massachusetts are requested to send | 
delegates to a Convention to be heid at TREMONT TEMPLE, 


in Boston, on THURSDAY, May 19th, for the purpose of 
electing delegates to the Convention to be held in Baltimore, 
on Tuesday, the 7th of June, for the nomination of candi- 
dates for the President and Vice President of the United 


States. Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to , 


one delegate in the State Contention, and one additional dei- 
egate for every two hundred votes in such city or ward, ac- 
cording to the last census of votes 
By order of the Republican State Committee 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN, Chairman. 
WM. 8. ROBINSON, Secretary 


Bostox, May 3. 1564. B—20 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


full gilt, $3. Sent | 


He had t 


es. 


‘Lam God,.”—and indeed, he reminded meet hin! 


een a missionarv: he now (striking a heroic atttude.) PHomeet him !—Il 


clein iy his personal habits, has too much liter- 


You may teli him so; but) (lowers arv byfer on hand to pay very careful atten- 


regulated trade; and is “abroad” as a school- 
master, offering, in the near future, free instruc- 
tion to black and white alike. 


If Hon. Montgomery Blair could as rapidly dis- 
pose of the rebels what a pity but that he was 


rome of the great uncouth idolsof Africa ing her voce, and very solemniv) mork,—he 
the conversation his face and voice must bring : pinch of snuff in tes vend” 
through every change with wonderful — It was quite painfu! to see ar this moment the 
y.--now stormy and terrific asa monsoon, blush of a woman (an inw.t.) who was near 
-nder and sott as the pleading of a child. this speaker; a blush for the nonsense which/ 
this we encountered a man who ap- her poor sister was talking, and possibly a 
ed us gently and touched his hat respect- for herself as being grouped with her. It sfig- 
-then turned and glared furiously on the gested to us the thought that after all 
“What do you owe me?” said the must be amongst these sixteen hundred persons 
. smiling. The man doubled up his fist. many shades and degrees of insanity, ynd that 
d, “I owe you a d—d blow over the | to those with only slight derangement/he prox- 
then he touched his hat to us again and | imity of the rest must be not only painful but 
off. The keeper colored a little, and as injurious. é 
t out, said, “When he has no tobacco he Amongst all the women I saw but one who 
humble ; he has some in his mouth just had a face that could be called handsome: it 
was that of a Scotch girl, who had not been 
ng into another ward we entered a room long a bride when she be ame insane. She 
as occupied by a man who certainly raved continually in a sty ge way and with 
sat gifts as an artist. We did not see eves full of tears and voice of earnest remon- 
fee was in the grounds. Qn the door strance ; but we could not make out the subject. 
room was painted in good capitals and Her triends we learn¢d had vainly tried to dis- 
“A Manrresto. This is not the cover the cause or gccasion of her distraction. 





tion Ao the it of a coat or the tle of a cravat. 


at the head of the War Department instead of 


He enforces social courtesies. ‘Character, 


Xor-o with Judge Barn orl. Le came intocourt 
lls black hair was smouth 
as a raven’s wing. his shirt-collar and necker- 
chief were faultless, indeed, he looked more : ‘ : 
like a Broadway exquisite, than aJudge of the The president of — of his courts martial 
Supreme Court. Before him were representa- told _ that his judges strive to meet the ends 
tives of the bench, the bar and the press. There of justice so fully as to receive bis unqualified 
was Theodore Tilton, a young man whose tall, S49cton. — But he almost invariably finds some 
symmetrical figure and pleasant face never fails higher plain than the one they stand upon, and 
to attract notice; near him sat Mr. George W. ¥'"8 their profoundest admiration and respect 
Smalley, the author of the famous sketch of bY his “higher law” decisions. You know he 
the battle of Antietam. Not far from the Speeds the rebellious to the home of their hopes 
defendant sat Mr. I. T. Williams, his chief coun- 2"4 sympathies; bat you may not know that he 
sel. His deferential, not to say timid speech offers his best ” all who pepent. 

and attitude in the presence of the court, made _ ! am afraid all in his department but the pre- 
a very unfavorable impression, but his client judiced are learning to worship him. 

was successful and that was glory enough for ConTRAaBAnp. 
one day. I donot say Mr. W. won the case. 
for [have my doubts about it. He isanable, Tye Biarr CorrespoxpDENce.—We regret 
lawyer and has safely piloted many libel cases we have not room for the correspondence re- 
through perilous places; but this one was gained specting General Frank Blair and General 


PJerivtiv dressed. 


ficial for discourtesy to a colored person. 





~~<><- &- 


rather than color, shall command respect in my , 
department,” he said, when he removed an of- | 


the Post Office. 


- -<—. - 
g> A Newbern letter of the 24 ult says: 
“From all accounts Gen. Wessels and his lit- 
‘tle band of fifteen hundred veterans fought like 
heroes for four days and nights, leaving the 
rebel dead in heaps in every street, which they 
admit will number 1700.” 
| Gen Wessels’ loss is reported at a hundred 
and fifty. Ifhe inflicted such fearful destruc- 
tion upon the enemy at such trifling loss, les 
than one per cent, it would seem a pity he has 


‘not held out a littie longer. 


President Lincoln has given to Senator Sum- 
‘ner, for transmission to Gov. Andrew, the auto- 
“graph original copy of Attorney General Bates’ 
| decision, placing the negro officers and soldiers | states. 

/on an equality with others asto pay and allow-| All the provisions of Sections 4, 5, 6 and 7 of Chapter 254 
| of the Acts of 1363. apply to the payment of the bounty 
aforesaid. 

IT. Upon the proper evidence that any person has enlisted 
and been credited as above set forth. being filed im the office 
of the Adjutant-General, he wil] cause a pay-roll to be made 
owt, entitiing such person to receive such boumty from one 





GENERAL ORDER, No. 15. 
Heapquarrzrs, Bostow, April 3), 1964. 


143 of the Act of the current year, the Governor will cause 
to be paid a bounty of One Hundred Dollars to any persun 
enlisting in the Naval service, and credited asa part of the 
quota of this Commonwealth, under the calls of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, dated respectively Oct. 17, 1863, 
Feb. 1, 1964, and March 14, 1864, provided that such bounty 
shall not be paid to any person who, upon being drafted. 
shall enlist in such service. or to any person who shall be 
transferred theret®) from the military service of the United 





ances. 


} ~—2_-e 


| Pronocraraic Reportinc.—We call at- 
‘tention to the card of W. E. C. Bartlett, phon- 
_ographic reporter, which will be found in another 





‘a man who either is or evék was mad, As I have said, nearly a!l of the rest were ugly, by Mr. Greeley himself. He informed the Schenck, presented to Congress, on Monday | part of this paper. Mr. B. isa young man who of the paymasters appointed for the payment of bounties to 
is rendered classic by being th study of —their faces pin¢hed, distorted, haggard, mot- | Judze, in terse and vigorous Saxon, that be last. We shall endeavor to find room for the | has hed some experience in vertatin reporting | “SDS pres 

bopher, who, in order to rendet written tled. “Many gf them,” said the attendant,“are | was the chief editor of the Tribune, and respon- correspondence with some commert in our next j and feels confident that he give sati ~ | sot Commender-in-Chiet. "WML SCHOULER, 

ill more life-like by pictorial illustrations, | good-looking hen they come,—but no features | sible for whatever appeared in its columns. He! issue. tion to those whe may require his services, “' w- Ackpemet-Gapewni 








I. Pursuant to the provisions of the 3d section of Chapter | 


Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 
' classes are formed. 
Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commenrecalth office. 
3— 


‘A. M. McPHAIL & CO., | 


Lom fravm 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
' 385 Washington Street, Boston. 


Entrance To Facrorr no. 5 Avery Sr. 
15—ly 





FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES! 





Universally Acknewledged 
— FoR — 
Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
TO BE THE STANDARD! 
For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 
| Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 
MILK STREET, 


(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 
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FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
24—6m 


U. S. 5-20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CoO., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 
H—tf 


BUY THE 


“PIONEER BOY,” 
$1.25, free by Mail. 





WALKER, WISE & CO., 
D—3m BOSTON. 
OLD NEWSPAPERS. 
Cash Paid 
For old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, ke 
presa or otherwise. 


Send by ex- 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT, 
48 Water Street, Besten. 
34—tjel ae 
WM. ELLERY CHANNING BARTLETT, 


Phonographic Reporter, 


Will attend to any engagement the last and first day of 


the week. 
Addrese Commonwealth Office, 22 Bromfield Street, Bos- 


ton. or Weymouth. Mass. aes Be ? 
THE COMMONWEALTH, 


THE SOLDIERS. 
ARMY FUND. 





We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the C 
wealth to our brave boys in the field. We furnish « very 
large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soidiers of Freedom need, and 
will enjoy Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
go to For some months at least, 
the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 
| great question of Racosstacctios, to original discussion by 
the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
the abiest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
| are the true reconstructionists, will derive great sid, higher 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
| anthropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 
| women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
| of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 


| of our camse, send the Commanweaits into the camp. 


Tor fifteen dollars we will send tee copies to any order, or 
at the eame rete for any number of copies. 

Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 

a— 
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The Commontoealth. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, MAY 6, 1864. 








THE MURDER OF COLORED TROOPS AT FORT 
PILLOW. 


- Whatever doubt at first overhung the Fort 
Pillow massacre, the facts are now established 
by a concurrence of official evidence and news- 
paper accounts. The fort was surrendered 
after a brave, steady defense, and its garrison 
laid down their arms, prisoners of war. Three 
hundred of them, who were colored troops, were 
thereupon butchered in cold blood by the rebels. 
Gen. Chalmers, the rebel commander, subse- 
pigeon told a correspondent of the St. Louis 

nion that it was against the policy of his gov- 
ernment to spare soldiers or their officers, 
and that, though he had tried to stop the car- 
nage, he believed the policy right. e aver- 
ment that he tried to restrain his soldiers goes 
for nothing in the face of the facts. The mur- 
der was deliberate. Wounded men were slaugh- 
tered with the rest. Four were buried alive; 
a comrade who was unhurt being compelled to 
dig the graves, and then thrown in with the 
rest. Wounded men were shot in the hospital. 
Dead bodies were mutilated. Children of ten- 
der age, and negro women, were killed. The 
dead and the living wounded were piled togeth- 
er in heaps and burned. And on the next 
morning the rebels went over the ground and 
murdered those of the wounded whom, from 
oversight or weariness, they had left alive the 
day before. The work was premeditated, sys- 
tematic, thorough. 

We try to put this account on paper without 
passion or excitement. It is an awful narra- 
tive; but there is nothing in it to cause sur- 
prise. Such horrors are no greater than those 
to which four millions of blacks have been ex- 
posed in slavery before this war began. They 
were not often murdered in great numbers, be- 
cause it was expensive ; but there certainly was 
no day for the last ten years when more than 
three hundred men and women in the South 
were not mercilessly tortured by the lash—a 
worse fate than death. Their masters who in- 
flicted these tortures are the same now as then, 
and have only made a little more conspicuous 
exhibition of the character into which the sys- 
tem of slavery has educated them. 

But do we hold them, or their Jeaders, as the 
most guilty authors of these murders? By no 
means. We are now brought face to face with 
the awful responsibility which heretofore we 
have tried to put aside, and we must meet it. 
Let us see where we stand. 

Almost from the beginning of the war, our 
Government has employed negroes in its mili- 
tary service. In 1862 it enlisted them as sol- 
diers. On the 23d of December, 1862, Jeffer- 
son Davis announced by proclamation that ne- 
groes in our armies, if captured, wou:d not be 
treated as prisoners of war, but handed over to 
the state authorities to be dealt with by state 
laws—that is, hanged or re-enslaved. In pur- 
suance, not of the letter, but of the spirit and 
intent, of that proclamation, the rebels, before 
and since the issue, murdered or sold into slav- 
ery most of the blacks and of. their white offi- 
cers whom they captured. Af Galveston they 
took two Massachusetts negroes who had been 
born free, and sold them as slaves. Near Mur- 
treesboro they captured a wagon-train driven 
by negroes, took the drivers from their wagons, 
tied them to trees near by, and shot them. At 
Port Hudson, they captured negroes on picket- 
duty, and hanged them in sight of Gen. Banks’ 
head-quarters. Of the many negroes taken in 
that siege, not one was found alive when the 
place was surrendered. At Milliken’s Bend, 
the rebels shot some of the negroes who surren- 
dered; others, and with them their white offi- 
cers, they bound to trees and burned alive. 
Their skeletons were bleaching on the place of 
their martyrdom less than six months ago. There 
are at least as many more cases, which we have 
no space to recount. 

These facts were within the knowledge of 
the Government. The authorities at Washing- 
ton were notified also that the negroes would 
not be paroled or exchanged, and they knew 
that in fact no negro taken prisoner by the 
rebels was ever given up. Therefore, the Gov- 
ernment became bound in honor to do one of 
two things. They might stop enlisting negro 
soldiers, muster out all whom they had muster- 
ed in, and discharge all negroes in military em- 
ploy of any kind. That would have been, in- 
deed, to allow the rebels to dictate to the-Gov- 
ernment the kind of force that should be used 
against the rebellion ; still, if the Government 
chose to submit to that dictation, they could in 


that way have freed themselves from the obli- | 


gation to afford military protection to the ne- 
groes in their service. The other way was to 
announce by proclamation or general order 
that whom the national flag covered it would 
protect ; that the national uniform hid all differ- 
ence of color; and that they would enforce by 
retaliation, if necessary, a recognition of the 
rights of negro prisoners. And, having made 
that announcement, to act upon it. 

Neither of these things did the Govern- 
ment do. They retained the negroes in mil- 
itary service, and enlisted others, but they 
protected neither. They offered no remon- 
strance against the rebel cruelities, nor in any 
way sought to protect their negro volunteers. 
Presently they began to force negroes into 
military service, and they did not protect them 
any more than the others. They even gave a 
sanction to the claim of the rebels, by putting 
the negro troops on a different footing from 
whites, as respected pay and the right of pro- 
motion. 

Not until July 30th, 1863, did the Govern- 
ment litt its voice in behalf of the troops who 
were bravely fighting for its preservation. The 
President then issued on order, which—by de- 
claring it “the duty of every government to 
give protection to its citizens, of whatever class, 
color, or condition, and especially those who are 
duly organized as soldiers in the public ser- 
vice”—did in terms acknowledge that hereto- 


fore the Government had failed to do its duty. , 


It proceeded to say, “The Government of the 
United States will give the same protection to 
all its soldiers; and, if the enemy shall sell or 
enslave any one, because of his c lor, the offense 
shall be punished by retaliation upon the ene- 
my’s prisoners in our possession. It is therefore 
ordered that, for every soldier of the United 
States killed in violation of the laws of war, a 
rebel soldier shall be executed.” 

This promise is signed by Abraham Lincoln. 
He has not kept it. He has given no evidence 
that he made it in earnest, or with any sense of 
its solemnity. The question of negro protec- 
tion is about where it was before. No rebel 
has been shot because a United States negro 
soldier had been murdered. Rebels have been 
exchanged, though the rebel authorities still 
refuse to exchange any negro or his white offi- 
cer. The Government in all possible ways has 
avoided the question—has shown a disposition 
not to meet it and deal with it decidedly, but 
to postpone and shrink from it. Mr. Lincoln 
is not quite sure whether it will do to shoot a 
white traitor because a loyal black has been 
murdered. Kentucky still hangs heavily on 
him. The rebels do not beheve him in earnest. 
They say, with reason, “For a year he tolerat- 
ed our murder of his soldiers without remon- 
strance. Now that he has remonstrated, he 
still hesitates to act.” And the butchery at 
Fort Pillow is meant to show to the world their 
contempt for the Government. 

Mr. Lincoln said, on Monday, at Baltimore, 
that he was responsible before God for the em- 

loyment of negroes as soldiers. Amen! And 
. that confession and by the facts hereinbefore 
: eens responsible for their massacre 


recited, ec x ‘ 
low. You, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 


at Fort Pi 


dent of the United States—you, Commander-in | 


Chief of the American armies—you, who have 
persistently withheld from the negro the pro- 
tection of the flag for which you besought and 


compelled him to fight—you are the chief bear- | 


er of this great and awful responsibility. Shall 
we now have some action by the Government, 


which will prevent a repetition of these atroci- | 


ties ?—J ndependent. 


A Traitor Spurnep.—Certain Conserva- 
tives of this city, recently sent the traitor Fitz 
John Porter, who betrayed the Union soldiers 
to the Confederate sword, by deliberate treach- 
ery at Centreville, out to fdaho, to survey some 
newly-discovered mines. The -of the 





mous name, and hearing he had come among 
them, formed a committee, who waited on the 
modern Arnold, and warned him to leave at 
once, if he did not want to feel the adjudica- 
tion of a hempen collar. It is a pity the same 
treatment could not be administered to those 
who sent him.— Wilkes’ Spirit. 


—— > 


NEGOTIATION OR THE SWORD? 

Poor old Buchanan, who now stands exe- 
erated of all loyal men, commenced handling 
the rebellion under the advice of Seward. He, 
however, did not receive the Rebel Commis- 
sioners—Seward did. He did not notify Charles- 
ton to open her bombardment upon Sumter ; 
but Seward did. Feeble and bewildered, and 
passing out of power, it was his timorous doc- 
trine that vehelinns States could not be coerced. 
Lincoln, immediately on coming in, proclaimed 
they never should subjugated. Buchanan 
had doubts about the power of the Government 
to undertake the war; Lincoln ordered the 
war on, but proclaimed that it should not inter- 
|fere with rebel property. Tothe Border States 

Lincoln granted a . and infamous neutrality, 
and when Congress threatened to make trea- 
‘son somewhat perilous, by a general Confisca- 
| tion Bill, he bold! 

Legislature, and warned it not to venture such 
/an act, on pain of his displeasure. In short, 
|rather than exasperate the rebels, he subju- 
gated the National Legislature, and by threat 
of his veto united its functions with those of 
the Executive. Never did an equal degrada- 
| tion fall upon this nation ; and the marvel is, 
it was submitted to at the hands of a humor- 
ous clown, who is not chartered with one at- 
tribute of terror. In the hands of a Bonaparte 
or Cromwell such despotism finds a means of 
appeasing the imagination. The dignity of 








|his vassals; but our picture is one common 
‘scene of shame. 

Congress knuckled, knelt down, humbly re- 
called its intended severity against “ ouf South- 
ern brethren.” Abraham took the brand of 
“ Imperator,” and Seward felt that he was at 
last master of the nation. The war was in his 
‘hands from that time forth; so he yielded to 
| Congress a little line, in order that it might re- 
cover a sham self-respect; but he took good 
/care to emasculate all subsequent confiscation 
| pastimes, by adroit amnesty and reconstruction 
acts. By every movement of the Administra- 
tion, the rebels were encouraged and protect- 
ed; and in no way have they been more sig- 
' nally sustained, than by the deliberate forma- 
| tion, under the patronage of the White House, 

of a Conservative party, to head off and re- 
| strain the aggressive patriotism of the people. 
Such a party could, of course, be nothing 
more nor less than a practical ally of the rebel- 
lion. War represents hatred and extremity. 

| Its first object is the subjection or death of its 
|opponents. Being understood properly, on the 
| other side, it is consistently and unscrupulously 
| waged; and any division, hesitation, or sub- 
straction of purpose upon, ours, is so much con- 

| tributed to the advantage of the enemy. Mr. 
Seward and his associates know this; he and 
| they hourly watch its consequences; they re- 
' joice at the equipoise of arms, which the Con- 
| tederacy is able to maintain, and their main 
hope is that the relative balances will not be 
|much disturbed, until they have floated tran- 
'quilly over the bar of the November contest. 
| They will then, doubtless, address themselves 
‘in earnest tothe task of ending up the war; 
‘but they will depend still upon Negotiation, 
‘rather than the Sword. It is not difficult, from 
' what has gone before, and what we have seen 
of the character of Seward, to conceive the 
‘turn which things would take on the recurrence 
‘of such a national calamity. Truce, compro- 
‘mise, and what would be termed a temporary 
frecognition, would speedily ensue; and having 
thus put the Confederacy in negotiable attitude, 
‘the shallow optimist of the State Department, 
, would try to exhibit the transcendent superi- 
'ority of’ his talents as a politician, by negotiat- 
| ing them back into the Union. 





throughout the whole of the rebellion. _ He ex- 
pected to exercise it successfully, and be the 
| great figure of the scene during the first sixty 
rdays. His next attempt was when he induced 
' Mercier to say, in Richmond, he would welcome 
| the rebel chiefs back to their places in our Sen- 
late, if they would only trust the thing to him. 
| His final experiment is to be reserved until 
| Lincoln shall be re-elected, and then he doubt- 
| less will concede them the attitude ot’ indepen- 
dence, in order to etch them in the merciless 
grip of his superior powers of negotiation ! 
— Wilkes’ Spirit. 


—_ 
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THE RED RIVER COUNTRY. 


Most of the plantations m this region are 
abandoned by their owners, who have fled to 
Texas with their mules and able-bodied ne- 
rroes, leaving the old and the young for us. 

| The one god here was the slave, An old negro 
j|man sail to me: 
“Master lost two sons in the rebel army, but 
when he lost me he hurt the most.” 
A great breadth of land (the most fertile in 
the world) had been plowed about Alexandria, 
and the corn was up; but now all is lost, and, 
so far as I can see, hardly corn enough to sup- 
‘port the people will be raised, and not a pound 
of coiton from the mouth of the Red River to 
‘its source. I am persuaded that thousands of 
these people would have remained loyal to the 
Union had it been possible, and those: remain- 
‘ing are taking the oath of allegiance in large 
‘numbers. More would do so if they dared; 
‘but as Gen. Banks had orders to abandon this 
country once before, they say: “How soon may 
vhe be recalled now; and then what is to be- 
,come of us?” I have no pity for the rich men 
_who have worked to bring about this condition 
of things, but I am sorry for these people. Let 
me state to you the condition of one of the 
‘rich men, Lewis Texada, who owns a valuable 
plantation near this town. 

Mr. Texada had not been a fire-eater, and 

‘when the secession convention for Louisiana 
! was called he was elected to it as a Union can- 
didate ; but he was influenced by fanatics, and 
yielded himself to them, voted for secession 
and signed the ordinance ; returned here, and 
proved his degeneracy by violently threatening 
any Union man who ventured to point out the 
fatal recks upon which he and his were driving 
|the ship. He was active in urging others to 
‘join the rebel armies, but he never enlisted him- 
‘self (and this, Tam told, was almost universal 
with planters here.)  Texada, therefore, is 
grievously criminal in what he has done, and 
upon such as he rest the desolation and-misery 
ot this country, and the losses of our brave 
young men, which grieve us in the free states. 
Now Texada remained quietly on his planta 
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y usurped the functions of the | 


the tyrant compensates for the humiliation of | 


is is the! 
‘role which Seward has reserved for himself| 


been loyal. Taylor was then on the retreat, 
and went vigorously to work burning in all di- 
rections, and it is alleged by people here that 
it was the result of exasperation when he said : 
“ ivate owners are to be plundered, I’m 
d—d if the navy shall have it.” 

Whatever was the cause, it is nent ca 
true that immense quantities have been burned, 
and the burning is still going on. Some esti- 
mate that fifty thousand bales have been burned 
between Alexandria and Natchitoches. A good 
deal of cotton still remains in the seed, which 
will come out gradually. : 

It is now current report and belief, however, 
that General Banks’ brain is in labor upon the 
| subject, and that he is bent upon seizing what 
|is left. I learn that he proposed something like 
' this to a leading and loyal man: 

“The government will take your cotton and 
pay you for it what it was worth before our 
army got here; the balance being increased in 
value consequent upon the arrival of the Union 
forces, ought to go to the Treasury.” 

To which the lava man replies: 

“Very pretty for General Banks’ quartermas- 
ter and the Fiance, but not so pretty for 
me.” 

Look at the case of Madison Wells, just 
elected Lieutenant-Governor of the free state 
|of Louisiana. He was once a rich planter and 
| leading citizen near this; he never wavered in 
j his loyalty to the Union, and for this he was 
| driven from his home at an immense pecuniary 
‘loss. His family have remained on his place 
| to save what they could, and strange to say, his 
‘family and property have in some degree been 
| respected by the rebels. But one of his sons 
| was forced into their army, and his wife has 
| lived a life of anxiety and distress. The United 
States government failed to protect Mr. Wells 
|in his person or property—now that govern- 
|ment assumes the power and offers (after a 








' fashion) to protect his person, but threatens to 
take his cotton and sell it for him, or refuse to 
allow him to ship it when the opportunity of- 
fers, and the danger is imminent that any night 
some guerilla may put a match to the whole 
pile. I believe Governor Wells means to test 
_ this question, and to ascertain whether he has or 
‘has not any rights whicha white man is bound 
to respect. General Grover, now in command 
here, I am told, looks upon a cotton speculator 
as a noxious beast, a kind of ferue naturae—(is 
that good Latin?) Ido not doubt he has rea- 
son, but those very grievous if not wicked re- 
strictions force away honorable buyers, and all 
kinds of smugglers and rogues get the cotton. 
Open the door as wide as you can, Mr. Gen- 
eral, and cotton will come out, honorable men 
will buy it, and you will be saved a deal of 
trouble. As the matter stands the world need 
look for no great or sudden supplies. 

Some curious facts will shortly come to light 
in connection with this interesting subject. It 
‘is, I believe, true, that some of the high officers 

among the rebels were making terms to hand 
| over some twenty thousand or more bales (one 
‘hundred thousand might have been had) to 
| General Banks, they to receive one-quarter the 
proceeds. The documents are to be shown me 
shortly. Why General Banks did not accept 
| the proposition, and why it was not carried 
‘out, Iam ata loss to know. From this it is 
| very clear that Kirby Smith & Co. consider the 
| Confederacy ‘played out” on this side the Mis- 
sissippi. 

General Banks did not approve of Admiral 
Porter's seizing cotton, and tor this cause it is 
said he is practising a masterly inactivity, and 
‘the whole thing is in a muddle—but im the 
‘meantime the burning goes on. Admiral Por- 
| ter stated that he seized cotton in some cases 
‘where he feared its destruction, but in all cases 
| he had restored the property of loyal people— 
) and President Lincoln’s proclamation states who 
| they are to be. I believe the Admical means 
‘honorably in the matter. 

The Negroes. 

These unfortunates are ground between the 
upper and nether mill-stone. They look upon 
us as friends but we abuse them; and I conclude 
to be a philosopher, and say: 

‘If it 1s God’s will we should abuse them, and 
exterminate them, so that they perish, I must 
submit; but I for one do not mean to go into 
the business of butchering.’ ” 
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THE REIGN OF MEDIOCRITY. 


We have heard it frequently remarked, as 
being strange, that this great war, with all its 
agitations, has brought not a single great man 
to the surface. We do not entirely agree with 
this. A few great men have just protruded to 
the edge of public observation; but they have 
been carefully shoved back, and prevented from 
demonstrating what more of quality they own- 
ed, by the little men who unfortunately hold the 
reins of Government. It is the determination of 
these little men to retain power if they can; and 
they know very well, that if a really big man 
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straint, their strut over the 
dung-hill will soon be over. This is the reason 
why all military reputations have been clipped 
at due stages of overweening promise ; it is the 
reason, also, why Butler was supplanted by the 
easy-going Banks; why Hooker was refused 
the troops given to the milk-and-water Meade ; 
why Fremont was hastily withdrawn from pub- 
lic service when about to smite the enemy at 
Springfield; and especially the reason why 
| Butler is at this active moment reduced to the 





in his pin-feathers, domineers the Peninsula as 
the big cock of the hour. The secret of the 
whole matter is, that the little men got a big 
grip first, and they intend to subordinate all 
merit to congenial mediocrity, until they have 
made their game. That is the true reason why 


are chosen as the masters of this vital hour, in 
place of those who are the true giants of the 
time. Mediocrity is at present the master of 
the situation. 
future for the country yet.— Wilkes’ Spirit. 
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PROTECT THE BIRDS. 


to borrow 'a gun for the purpose of killing some 
yellow birds in his field of wheat, which he said 
were eating up the grain. 
the gun. In order, however. to gratify his curi- 
osity, I shot one of them, opened its crop, and 
found in it 200 weevils, and but four grains of 
wheat, and in these four grains the weevil had 
burrowed! This was a most instructive lesson, 
and worth the life of the poor little bird, val- 
uable as it was. This bird resembles the ca- 
nary, and sings finely. One fact hke this affords 
an eloqnent text for sermonizing, for the ben- 





tion, and our troops did not molest him. ‘There | upon little birds as inimical to their interests. 


is in this country a class of men who have been 


Every hunter and farmer ought to know that 


hunted into the swamps because they would: there js hardly a bird that flies that is not a 
not join the rebel ranks; they have suffered | friend to the farmer and gardener. 


beyond belief, and a party of them now, led by | 
They | 


Captain Dudley, act in concert with us. 
are here catled “Jay-Hawkers.” A party of 
them a few nights ago surrounded Texada's 
house—his servants rushed in saying they would 
hang him, and he believed they would; but 
he got as good a supper for them as possible, 
got the guards from their posts, and escaped 
across the fields to a neighbor's, borrowed a 
horse, and rushed to the arms and _ protection 
of the despised “Yankee.” 
has been here, but vesterday he received no- 
tive that he was a dangerous person, and must 
leave our lines. He said, 

“I will not do it, it Igo out T shall be hung 
by the Jay-Hawkers, and I will stay here in 
jail.” 
y Verily, the way of a secessionist is hard. 

I hear he has taken the oath prescribed by 
‘Mr. Lincoln, and has been released; but if 
anybody is to be punished is it not such as 
these? I have no personal feeling toward Mr. 
_Texada, but if treason is to be made disgrace- 
ful, it must be by disgracing this class of trai- 
, tors. 
\ The Cotton Question. 
; Men's minds are grievously excited about 
| cotton ; those who have it know not what is to 
| be their fate, and those who are without it don’t 
| know how to get it. The caseis like this: Ad- 


‘miral Porter once seized a thousand bales or so| with confirmatory facts. The robin isaccused j 


For a tew days he | eg 


Some genial spirits have given the most elab- 


orate attention to the question of the value of | 


birds. One gentleman took his position some 
fifteen feet from the nest of an oriole, in the 
top of a peach-tree, to observe his habits. The 
nest contained four young ones, well fledged, 
which every now and then would stand upon 
the edge of the nest to fry their wings. They 


were, therefore, at an age which required the | 


is the ats furnisb- 
at intervals of twotosix minutes, through- 
‘out the day. They lighted on the trees, the 
Vines, the grass, and other shrubbery, clinging 
at times to the most extreme and delicate points 
of the leaves, in search of insects. Nothing 
, seemed to come amiss to these sharp-eyed for- 
| agers—zrasshoppers, caterpillars, worms, and 
‘the smaller flies. Sometimes one, and some- 


largest supply of food. T 


toe . . 
times as Many as six, were plainly fed to the 


They would also carry 
from the nest, and drop it 
many yards off. A little figuring gives the re- 
_sult of this incessant wartare against the in- 

sects. For only eight working hours it will be 
1.000 worms destroyed by a single pair of birds. 
But if a hundred pairs be domesticated on the 
premises, the destruction will amount to 100,- 
000 daily, or 3,000,000 a month! 

| his may seem to be a mere paper calcula- 
‘tion, but the annals of ornithology are crowded 


young ones at once. 
, away the refuse litter 


gets his shoulders out of the shell of their con- | 
administrative | 


condition of a gate-keeper, while Baldy Smith, | 


euch men as Meade and Banks, such also as | 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Schofield and Baldy Smith, | 


Nevertheless, there is a vigorous | 


T declined to loan | 


efit of the farmers and others who may look | 
| “DLast June. when before Vicksburg, General 
| Grant suggested the ease with which this Bend | 














beetles, caterpillars, worms, and larve. Near- 
ly 200 larve have been taken from the gizzard 
of a single bird. He feeds voraciously on those 
of the destructive worm. In July he takesa 
few strawberries, cherries, and pulpy fruits gen- 
erally, more as a desert than psa else, be- 
cause it is invariably found to be largely inter- 
mixed with insects. Robins killed in the coun- 
try, at a distance from gardens and fruit-trees, 
are found to contain less stone-fruit than those 
near villages; showing that this bird is not an 
extensive forager. our choicest fruits are 
near at hand, he takes a small toll of them, but 
a small one only. In reality, a very consider- 
able part of every crop of grain and fruit is 
planted, not for the mouths of our children, but 
for the fly, the curculio, and the canker-worm, 
or some other of these pests of husbandry. 
Science has done something, and will no doubt 
do more, to alleviate the plague. It has already 
taught us not to wage equal war on the wheat- 
fly and the parasite which preys upon it; and 
it will, perhaps, eventually persuade those who 
need the lesson, that a few peas and cherries 
are well bestowed by way of desert on tie 
cheerful little warblers, who turn our gardens 
into concert-rooms, and do so much to aid us in 
the warfare against the grubs and caterpillars, 
which form their principal meal. 





EXPLANATION OF 1HE PRESIDENT’S WAR 
POLICY. 
EXeEcuTIve MANSION, WASHINGTON, 
April 4th, 1864. 
To A. G. Hodges, Esq., Frankfort, Ky. : 

My Dear Sir: You ask me to put in writing 
the substance of what I verbally said the other 
day in your ee to Governor Bramlette 
and Senator Dixon. It was about as follows: 

I am naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is 
not wrong nothing is wrong. I cannot remem- 
ber when I did not see, think and feel that it 
was wrong; and yet I have never understood 
that the Presidency conferred upon me an un- 
restricted right to act officially upon this judg- 
ment and feeling. It was in the oath | took 
that I would to the best of my ability preserve, 

rotect and defend the Constitution of the 
Cnited States. I could not take the office with- 
out taking the oath, nor was it my view that I 
might take an oath to get power and break the 
oath in using the power. 

] understood, too, that in ordinary civil ad- 
ministration this oath even forbade me to prac- 
tically indulge my primary abstract judgment 
on the moral question of slavery. I had pub- 
lically declared this many times, and in many 
ways ; and I aver that to this day I have done 
no official act in mere deference to my abstract 
| judgment and feeling on slavery. I did un- 
| derstand, however, that my oath to preserve 
the Constitution to the best of my ability im- 
posed upon me the duty of preserving, by 
every indispensable means, that Government, 
that nation, of which that Constitution was the 
organic law. 

Was it possible to lose the nation and yet 
preserve the Constitution ? 

By general law life and limb must be pro- 
tected. Yet often a limb must be amputated 
tosave a life, but a life is never wisely given 
tosave a limb. 

I feel that measures otherwise unconstitution- 
al might become lawful by becoming indispensa- 
ble to the preservation of the nation. Right 
or wrong I assumed this ground, and now avow 
it. Icould not feel that to the best of my 
_ ability I had ever tried to preserve the Con- 
stitution if to preserve slavery or any minor 
matter I should permit the wreck of the Gov- 
ernment, country and Constitution altogether. 

When, early in the war, Gen. Fremont at- 
tempted military emancipation, I forbadeit, be- 
cause I did not then think it an indispensab e 
necessity. When, a little later, Gen. Camer- 
on (then Secretary of War) suggested the 
arming of the blacks, I objected, because I did 
not yet think it an indispensable necessity. 
When, still later, Gen. Hunter attempted mili- 
tary emancipation, I again forbade it, because 
I did not then think the indispensable necessity 
had come. 

Ween in Marth, May and July, 1862, I made 
earnest and successive appeals to the Border 
States to favor compensated emancipation, I 
believed the indispensable necessity for mili- 
tary emancipation and arming of the blacks 
would come unless averted by that measure. 
| They declined the proposition, and | was, in 

my best judgment, driven to the alternative of 
| either surrendering the Union, and with it the 
| Constitution, or laying the strong hand upon 
the colored element. I chose the latter. In 
| choosing it, I hoped-for greater gain than loss, 
but of this I was not entirely confident. 

More than a year of trial now shows no loss 
| by it in our foreign relations, none in our home 
| popular sentiment, none in our white military 
| force. No loss by it any how or any where. 
| On the contrary it shows a gain of quite 130,- 
| 000 soldiers, seamen and laborers. These are 
alpable facts, about which, as facts, there can 
eno cavilling. We have the men, and we 
| could not have had them without the measure. 

Now let any Union man, who complains of 

the measure, test himself by writing down in 
| one line that he is for subduing the rebellion 
| by force of arms, and the next that he is for 
| taking these 130,000 men from the Union side 
' and placing them where they would be but for 
| the measure he condemns. If he cannot face 
| his cause so stated, it is because he carinot face 
| the truth. 
' Tadda word which was not in the verbal 

conversation. In telling this tale I attempt no 
| compliment to my own sagacity : I claim not to 
_ have controlled events, but confess plainly that 
| events have controlled me. Now, at the end of 
' three years’ struggle, the nation’s condition is not 
| what either party, or any man, devised or ex- 

ected. God alone can claim it. Whither it 
| is tending seems plain. If God now wills the 
| removal of a great wrong, and wills also that 
| we of the North, as well as you of the South, 
| shall pay fairly tor our complicity in that wrong, 
| impartial history will find new cause to attest 
| and revere the justice and goodness of God. 
| 
| 
| 





Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 





A farmer in my neighborhood came one day | 


JEFF DAVIS'S PLANTATION. 


| A correspondent of the Toledo (Ohio) Blade 
| has forwarded to that paper some interesting 
| particulars concerning Jeff Davis's Plantation. 
It will be seen that Jeff could contribute a 
_ chapter of his personal experiences to the his- 
| tory of “Miscegenation.” So too could his 
| brother Joe, who, however, appears not to have 


chocolate-colored children : 


could be defended and the desirableness of) 
making Jeff Davis’s plantation ‘a negro para- | 
dise.” In December last the Bend was occupied | 
for that purpose. 
“When the war came on, the plantations in- | 
eluded were known as ‘The Woods'—the Turn- | 
er and Quitman. the Jeff Davis and Joe Davis, | 
embracing, it is thought by those most familiar | 
| with the place, about ten thousand acres of cul- 
tivated land. 1 
“Joe Davis was a mah of considerable wealth, | 
| and gave his brother Jeff, some years ago, a | 
| thousand acres lying along the east of his es- | 
tate. Here Jeff built his house. as stated by 
' his old servants now here, about wighteen years 
"since, on the southern plan—one story with am- 
ple piazzas, or galleries as they call them here, | 
four large rooms in the centre and two rooms | 
_ in each of the two wings. 
“Now the house is occupied by the superin- | 
_tendent and teachers of freedmen. Free labor | 
_and free schools are prospering. Eleven teach- | 
ers are on the Bend. About fifteen hundred 
acres of land have been ploaghed some weeks | 
since. It was originally intended by those in| 
charge of freedmen that no private interests | 
should come here to conflict with theirs. The | 
land was to be divided into sinall farms, to be | 
, worked by them as far as expedient, and what- | 
_ ever remained was to be cultivated by the com- 
' mon industry of those dependent upon the gov- 
| ernment. | 
“The heirs of the Quitman estate have taken | 


| asbelonging to the Confederate States of Amer- of appropriating the fruit which he has pro- , the amnesty. oath and occupy those lands, and 


\ica, and among this was some the property of 


‘tected during the wing season from a cloud 


the Treasury has leased, very unadvisedly, it 


town to which he went, on learning his infa- | individuals,some of whom were and always had of enemies. “ But hi etry be food is spideys, | seems to me, a portion of the Joe Davis place, 


' marched with the firm step and bearing of vet- 


leaving only about three thousand acres for the 
| exclusive benefit of the blacks. 
| _ “Joe Davis’s plantation was called a model. 
Jeff gave less attention to his. Joe educated 
and settled wealth upon some of his illegitimate 
children. A mulatto woman more intimate 
with Jeff than it is proper to tell, has lately re- 
ceived a pass to go to Cincinnati. She, it is 
affirmed, was a daughter of Joe.” 
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A TWELVE YEARS’ MARTYR. 


“A little brief authority” was never more 
happily or humanely exercised than in the in- 


stance recorded below: 
LovIsviL_e, Ky,, April 19. 

Rev. Calvin Fairbanks, who was implicated 
with Delia Webster in enticing slaves from 
Kentucky, several years since, and who had 
served twelve of a sentence of fifteen years in 
the Frankfort Penitentiary, was pardoned by 
| Lieut.-Governor Jacobs! while performing ex- 
‘ecutive duties during Gov. Bramlette’s absence 
‘ from the state. 
| The case of Mr. Fairbanks was remarkable for 
its exhibition of the merciless despotism of slav- 
ery, and for the contempt of laws and boundaries 
which it involved. On a false charge, the vic- 
tim of slave-holding vengeance was kidnapped 
in the free state of Ohio, dragged across the riv- 
er to Kentucky, there mocked with a trial, and 
consigned to prison for the term above indica- 
ted. It was an atrocious occurence, whether we 
regard the alleged offence as real, ani admit 
that Mr. Fairbanks lent aid to refugees from 
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instincts and the 


submissiveness of an outraged State on 
the other. Ohio went down on her knees 
to Kentucky, as Massachusetts had formerly 
done to South Carolina—each impotent to pro- 
tect its citizens, white or black, from unconsti- 
tional statutes and from lawless violence. 
day it is Kentucky, and not Ohio, which inter- 
venes to shorten the affliction of the sufferer 
for righteousness’ stke. While Gov. Bramlette 
is in Washington, seeking to perpetuate slave- 
ry by preventing the enrollment of slaves in 
his fine old neutral State, his Lieutenant-Gov- 


| day, acruel wrong of the system in the pleni- 
tude of its insolent strength. Slavery is no 
longer in its prime, but men who ought to be 
the champions of liberty are still worshiping 
the setting sun. Legislaters who deny equal 
suffrage to colored citizens of Montana, who 
refuse to pay what is just to our colored patriots 
in the field; and, > all, who vote to re- 
tain the most ancient of our fugitiveslave laws, 
are possessed of the same spirit which prostrates 
Ohio in the dust before a slave-aristocracy, and 
doomed Fairbanks to an incarceration of twelve 
long, painful, despairing years.— Independent. 





Tue AMNESTY BAcK-Track.—Considera- 
ble curiosity has been expressed, in face of Lin- 
'coln’s well-known determination to be tender 
| to the rebels, to know the motive which drove 
| him recently to limit his wholesale amnesty to 
| murderers and traitors, by a supplementary pro- 

vision. It appears that Rigly Greathouse, the 
| miscreant iakber of San Francisco, who was 








sentenced to the California State prison, for fit- | 


ting out the Chapman pirate to destroy our 


its oath with his breakfast, and was the next 
day on the street, exempt from all further dan- 
ger for his crime. Nay, not only exempt for 
past crimes, but free to commit new ones, with 
an assurance of similar easy forgiveness in the 
future. Senator Conness, however, having the 
interest of the country and of California com- 
merce somewhat more at heart, went to the 
President and demanded to know if such con- 
struction of the amnesty proclamation was to 
be maintained. The President being thus 
nailed, and knowing the resolution of the Cal- 
ifornia Senator, sheepishly took the back-track ; 
and the result is, that murderers and pirates, 
will hereafter have to rely upon special execu- 
tive remission.— Wilkes’ Spirit. 
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WHITHER WE ARE DrirtinG.—The follow- 
ing choice morsel appeared in the V. ¥. Times 
of April 19th: 

“So, too, dreadful as will be the necessity, we 
would take again slavery sooner than the death 
of the Republic—finding our consolation that 
there is no evil institution which must not crum- 
ble sooner or later before the Christian spirit of 
modern civilization.” 

The Times “would take again slavery sooner 
than thedeathof the Republic,” wilfully shutting 
its eyes to the fact that with slavery the death 
of the Republic is certain, and that through the 
death of slavery only can the life of the Repub- 
lic be assured. The Times is the foremost leader 
of those who insist on the renomination of 
President Lincoln, “right or wrong ;” lately it 


tors Long and Harris; now it bids for “re- 
construction” on the basis of restored slavery. 
Whither we are likely to drift under the lead- 


the good word for the “evil institutioa” which 


active henchman. 
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of the N.Y. Evening Post, witnessing a recent 
ceremonial in the Turkish capital, gives the 
following interesting account of two “col- 
ored regiments” in the service of the Sultan: 

“Among the various regiments of infantry 


drawn up to salute the Sultan were two of a 
peculiar character. One was composed entirely 


or, apparently mulatto. 


color—appeared as well as any of those of the 
white regiments. 

| by all the troops “piled arms,” and indulged in 
|a smoke or a quiet chat, and as an American, 














POST OFFICE, 
Boston, April 25. 1864. 
A Post Office Station has been established at No. 1075 Wash- 


Crabellers’ Guide. 








ington Street, for the reception and delivery of letters, news- 
papers, &c. 

Mail-matter directed to streets and places south of Dover 
Street, will be delivered free from this Station (called Stati 
A) oy carriers three times each day, except Sundays. 

Letters returned by carriers of said Station, the parties 
| addressed not being found, will remain at the Station one 
| Week, to be called for; at the end of which time they will be 
sent to the Central Office and advertised. 

Letters directed ‘*Station A” will remain at the Station a 
month to be called for, at the end of which time they will 
be sent like other mail matter to the Dead Letter Office. 

Postage Stamps will be sold at Station A. 

Boxes can be hired till July Ist, for seventy-five cents. 

Office hours are from 7 A.M. till 8 P.M., for all days ex- 
cept Sunday. A collection Box is placed before the door for 
| the reception of letters during the night. Letters, &c., will 
| be taken from the Collection Box on Sundays, at 9 P.M. 
35— JOHN G. PALFREY, P.M. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FAIR. 
Following the example of other cities, the citizens of St. 
Louis see to hold a Fair for the beue8s of the Western For Salem, *7, 7.30, 8.3), 10.30, 12. 2.30, 4,5, 6, 6.45, 9.3 
| Sanitary Commission, to be opened on the 17th of May next. Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10.30, inatead of 9.30. 
| Major Gen. W. S. Rosecrans acts as President. The most | Lynn, 7.30, +8.30, 10 30 12, +1, 2.30, 8.30, 4, 5, 15.46, 

extensive arrangements have been made to produce a result | bona Wednesdays, 11.15; Saturdays, 10.30, ingte 
| worthy of the great West. Forced by its peculiar position, Giowcester. 7.30, 12, 4. 
| the Western Sanitary Commission has given great attention Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 

to the Freedmen and Union Refugees, thousands of whom| , hen Coney Sppgaggam from Boston & Maine Dep 
| have been assisted and placed in the way of self support 
| through its instrumentality. A special department of the | Boston & mawel snd. Rene & Lowe 
Fair will be assigned to these objects. The citizens of New | For Nashua, 7,8,12.5. Mondays 11.90 P.M. 


Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
ms Worcester, 7, (8.30 Ex.) 1.30, (2.80 Ex.) 4.80, (5.30, 8. 
x 


v, 9.45, 12.10, 2.15 only. 

New York, (land route) 8.30, 2 

Albany and the West. 7, 8.30. 

Old Colony and 

For Newport, 4.10 P.M., (ar. N 

Plymouth, 8.30, 2.30, 5. 

Fall River, 7.50, 4.10, (5.30 Steamboat.) 

New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 

Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 7.50, 4.10. 

Boston and Maine Railroad. 

For Great Falls, 7.30, 2.30, 5. 

Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 

Conéord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 

Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 2.30, 5, 5.30. 

Boston and Providence Railroad, 

For Providence, 8, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 3.30, (5.30 8 bo 
(8.39 Ex. 

—— and Hyde Park, 8, 10.30, 12.10, 2.30, 3.30, 4.40, 
20.10. 

New York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steambo 
5.30 P.M. 


New Bedford. 8, 4. 
Newport, 10.30 A.M. 


Eastern Railroad. 


@ a 





— Steamboat, 5.30. 
ewport Railroad. 














the house of bondage, in obedience to human | 
ivine behests; or, wheth- | 
er we consider the audacity of the slave-pow- | 

: age Fe | $ 5 il 
er on the one hand, and the humiliating | Somerset Street, where they will be packed and forwarded, | 


To- | 


| ernor undoes, as far as is possible at this late | 


commerce in the Western Ocean, received the | 
President’s proclamation in his cell, swallowed 


threw the shield of its protection over the trai- | 


| 


| England have always 


| E. YeatMan, Pres. San. Comm., U. A. Rooms, for the N.E.K. 


ifested a great i t in this Com- | 
mission ; let us give a generous token of it in the present en- 
terprise. Contributions of money may be sent to either of | 
the subscribers, by whom it will be at once remitted to St. | 
Louis. Articles for sale at the Fair are respectfully solicited, 

| and they may be sent to the house of Mr. Thomas Lamb, 11 | 





It is desirable that they should be sent from Boston, on or! 

before the Ist of May. | 
JAS. M. BARNARD, R. C. GREENLEAF, 
ALPHEUS HARDY, Hi. D. LAMB. 

34— | 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY FAIR. 
Contributions of the following articles, for the New England 
Kitchen, will be thankfully received, directed thus: James 


Money should be mailed (registered) to Mrs. G. A. GANNETT, 
box 1414, St. Louis: 

Army Beans, fat pickled pork, codfish, hams, potatoes, 
plate pieces corned beef. apples (green and dried.) pumpkins | 
in every form, corn and rye meal, flour, butter, lard, sugars, | 





molasses, currants, raisins, spices, eggs, yeast powder, pickles, 
vegetables of the season, tea, coffee, chocolate, cream and | 
milk DAILY AFTER May 17th. 

3s Mrs. G. A. GANNETT, Chairman. 


- Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Heap-QuaRTERS, Boston, April 19, 1864. 
| GENERAL ORDER, No. 13. 
It having been represented that recruits enlisting in Mas- 
sachusetts regiments or batteries after the 15th day of April | 
| current, would not be countel to the quotas of the several | 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth. information is here 
' given that they will be ccunted and allowed, up to the day 
which may be set apart for a draft to be made. | 
By order of His Excellency, Joun A. ANDREW, Governor | 
and Commander-in-Chief. WM. SCHOULER, } 
34— Adjutant-General. | 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Heapquarters, Boston, April 25, 1864. 
SPECIAL ORDER, No. 492. 

The offices of the Superintendents of Recruiting for the | 
counties of Barnstable and Nantucket, Berkshire, Bristol, | 
| Dukes, Essex, Franklin, Hampden, Hampshire, and Worces- | 

ter will be closed, and the several Superintendents relieved | 
from further duty, upon the receipt of this order. 

The books and papers will be forwarded to these Head- 
quarters. 

Hereafter all recruits will be forwarded to the Superin- | 
tendent of Recruiting for Suffolk County, at Faneuil Ilall, 
Boston. } 

His Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, takes this occa- | 
sion to thank the Superintendents of the above named coun- 
ties for the efficient manner in which they have discharged | 
the duties appertaining to their office. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
WM. SCHOULER, 

Adjutant-General. 





35— 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 








| 


| 


Heapquarters, Boston, April 13, 1864. | 

SPECIAL ORDERS, No. 440. 
All officers and enlisted men of the 59th Regiment Maas. 

Vols., absent from Camp Meigs, except those absent on sur- | 
geons’ certificates, are ordered to report to the Commanding 


| Officer immediately at said camp. Those who do not report | 
| on or before Saturpay, the 16th inst., will be considered as | 


finds its apologist in President Lincoln’s most | 


MussutMAN EQuaALITY Vv. CHRISTIAN IN- | 
JUSTICE.—The Constantinople correspondent | 


| ing orders. As recruits come in they will form a Company, | 


| gun, and all recruits will be assigned to the Company in pro- 


of pure blacks, and the other of a lighter col- | 
None of the troops | 
were finer-looking men than these for height | 
and bearing, and their officers—all of the same | 


After the Sultan had passed | 
} a= 


| I took no little interest in observing the results | 


of civil equality between the two races, as shown 


| color.” 





{ 
How THE INpriANA CopreRHEADS DO IT. 
—The following suggestive communication was | 
tly addressed to Judge Daniel R. Smith 


recen 
of Marion county, Indiana: 
Marion County, Inp., Apri 5, 1864. 


Danie Smitu, Esq—Sir: We, the under- ! 


signed. being apprised that you have in your 
employ (or staying at your house) a “negro von- 
wales” and believing it to be incompatible 
with the social interests of this community, we 


respe:tfully and earnestly gequest you to dis | 


pense with him immediately, or we will reluc- 
tantly feel it our duty to take the trouble off oi 


your hands. ’ : 
We will give you until Saturday evening 


next at six o’clock, to remove the negro from | 


our midst, and if not attended to by that time, 
we will take the matter in our own hands. 

We are, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servants, 

SAMUEL WINPENNY, 

W. W. THomas, 

J. J. BENSON, 


Joux NEGLEY, 
James CLARK, 
J. G. YANCEY. 





Tae Nixstw Army Corps.—The 
of Gen. Burnside’s army through Washington 
seems to have created a great sensation. It is | 
said to number 35.000 men, and to have marched 
all the way from Annapolis (forty miles) m two 
days.) A Washington Ictter says the men 


erans, and that the negro troops 3 
more soldierly appearance than did many oi 
the whites. Two ee of Indian sharp- 
shooters, attached to a Michigan regiment, gare 
the “war whoop” as they went marching on. 


| 


age 


‘in all absence of prejudice on the part of the | 
| whites against their fellow soldiers of darker 
been devoid of some natural feeling toward his 


ership of Mr. Lincoln is ominously indicated by | *sent without leave. 


The Regiment ts under orders to) 
march at the earliest day possible. 
By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
A Adjutant-General 


HeapQquarTERrs, Boston, April 22, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 14. 

A call has been made by the War Department for a new 
Regiment of Heavy artillery, provided it can be raised by the 
10th of May. The Regiment will be accepted by Companies, 
and each company when organized will be put under march- 


' 


which will be mustered in as soon as the legal number is | 


reached. One Company must be filled before another is be- | 


gress at time of enlistment. 
If there should be one incomplete Company on the 1th of 
May, the men will be liable to be placed in other Companies. 
Recruits for this Regiment will be forwarded to camp at 
Gallop’s Island, Boston Harbor. 
By order of his excellency Jouxn A. ANpREW, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief. WM. SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


day, Thursday and Saturday. 


Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8. 12, 5. 

Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 

Taunton Kailroad. 

New Bedford for Boston, 7.45, 3.10. 

Taunton for Boston, 8.35, 11, 4. 

Taunton for Providence, 8.35. 11, 4, 5.40. 

Taunton for New Bedford, 7.20, 9.45, 5.18. 
Stonington and Providence Railroad. 

Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 3.45, 7.12, 10. 
Return, 1.40, 7, 2, 5.15. 

Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 


Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 


| Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30. 


Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. 
ow for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 


New Haven, New London and Stoningte 
allroad. 
Mog for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., *2.85, 5 


Return, 10 50, *3.15, *11.15. 
* Express trains. 
Western Railroad. 
Worcester for Albany, 9, 10.05, 4. 
Return, 6.20, 8.50, 3.50. 
Worcester for Springtield, 9, (10.05, 4 Ex.)4.05,10. Sund 
8 P.M 


Return, 2.10, 7.15, 11.30, (1.35, 8.35 Ex.) Sunday, 10 


Albany for Pittsfield, 6.20, (8.50 Ex.) 3.50. 
Return, 8.20, 9.50, 2.45, 8.44. 


New Haven, Hartford and Springfiel 
Rail 


New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 11.15. 
Return, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Hartford for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.53, 12.15, 2, 4.30, 7.16 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 6.35, 12. 
Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6. 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 
Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.10, 7.10. 
New York and New Haven Railroad, 
New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 7, 9.45, 2 05, 4.30, 6 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8. 
Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.39, 10.25, 2.40, 5. 
5.40, 8.35 


Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8. 
Norwalk for New York, 3.20, 6. 6.45, 8.18, 11.04, 3.12, 3: 
§.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Retarn, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.30 9, 11.44, 4.0 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 3.50, 4.30. 5.30, 6.30. 
New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 
Troy & Boston and Western Vermon 
Railroad. 
Rutland for Troy, 5, 12, 4.30. 
Rutland for Bennington, 12, 4.30. 
Troy for North Adama, 8, 4.45. 
Troy for Bennington, 8, 12.45, 4.45. 
Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 
Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
Return, 8.30, 12.45, 4, 6.30. 
Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central 
Sullivan Railroad. 
Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 
Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. 
Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 
White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Alb 
&c., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &c.. 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M. 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.53, 11 A. 


3.30, 5.25 P.M. 
Railway of Canada. 


5.55, 


Grand Trunk 
Portland for Montreal, 1.1 
Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 

Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 
Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P. 
Newburyport Railroad. 
Boston for Newbury port, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.30, 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5.38 
South Reading Branch Railroad. 
Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30, 5. 
Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, and Wh 
Mountains Railroad: 
Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 


Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 
Concord for White River Junction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.20. 


Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 
Concord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 


| Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 





Steamers. 


Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, M 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and Mont 
will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, d 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o’clock P.M. 
Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 
Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at I 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 

WILLIAM WEEKS, Age 
New York, Newport and Fall River L 


The first class steamer MetTropo.is, Capt. Brown, le 





| Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and 


Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday; 
Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 
for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this 
to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare 
Boston to New York, #5. Deck, #4. 
GEO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
. 82 Washington Stre 
Providence and Newport. 
Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or on arrival of t 
from Boston, Worcester, &c. Return, leave Newport 
A.M. Fare 50 cents; Newport to Boston, #2. 


Norwich Line to New York. 


Steamer City oF Boston, Capt. Wilcox, leaves New Lo 


| every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. 


bs . 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
| Boston at 5.3) P.M., for New York. 
at Pier 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 


City or New York, Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday 
Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which le 
Landing in New 


WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
79 Washington Stre 


‘New York,via Providence and Stoningt 


Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence Kail 
Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 56.30 P.M. 
iving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the steamer 
MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, 

Friday, and the PLrmoutu Rock, Capt. J. ©. Geer, on 

Cabin passage, #5. Dee* 

J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington 8S 


Fall River and Providence. 
Steamer Braprorp Durree leaves Fall River at 8 


Returning. leaves Providence at 2.3) P.M., stopping at 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. 


Fare, 5) cents. 


New Haven and New York. 


First clase steamers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Re 


ing, leave Pier 25 East River, New York, at 3.15 P.M. 


For Provincetown. 


Steamer Grorce Saartuck leaves the end of Comm 


Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 











t 
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State Treasurer's Orricr, ) ? 
Boston, April 23, 1964. f 

The undersigned is prepared to receive, in behalf of the 
Commonwealth. Loans of Money from individuals or institu- 
tions, according to Sec. 7, Chap. 254 Acts of Extra Session of 
1863, as follows : 

Section 7.—The Treasurer, under the direction of the | 
Governor and Council. and with their consent, is required to | 
borrow from individuals or institutions. at a rate of interest | 
not exceeding five per cent:m. per annum. or from the banks | 
at five per centum, per annum. agreeably to the provixions 
of section eighty-three, chapter fifty-seven, of the General 
Statutes, such sums of money, from time to time, as may be | 
temporarily necessary to carry out the provisions of thia act. | 

The Loans will be received in currency, and principal and 
interest are pasable in currency. The Loan may be with- | 
drawn on ten days’ notice, payable with similar notice, with 
accrued interest. | 

Interest payable semi-annually, if the loam remains suffi- | 
ciently long. H. K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


Ri— 


¢ 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. | 
Treascrer’s Orrice, Bostoy, April 14, 1964. ! 
Notice is hereby given, thit, to faciitate all future pay | 


| ments at this office of Coupons on State Scrip, parties pre- | 
| senting them for payment wil] be required to fil] out a Sched- 
| ule of such Coupons as they may present. and to receipt for 
resented a | such payment at the foot of said Schedule, as is required on 
, Payment of Coupons of United States Scrip. 





Blanks will be furnisheJ by this Department. 
H. K. OLIVER, 


co Btate Treasurer. 


the cause of Free Democratic Government. 


write for the Commonrealth. 
most part in England, in eonstant communication with 
who there advocate the cause of America. 
taining information will be extensive, and it is believed 
his letters will contribute materially to the interest o 


paper. 


Washington 
za & Co., 38 


Che Commontocalth. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
is ead 
22 Bromfield Street, Bosto 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devo 
It will adv 
he immediate abolition of slavery as the right of thes 
he duty of the Government and the necessity of the 
yu blic 

It will be devoted especially to the illustration and 
ation of the only policy which promises permanent 


to this nation—the political and sucial re-construction ¢ 
South on the basis of Free Institutions. 


It will also aim especially to copy from leading jourm 


th’s country and in Europe, such articles bearing upor 
| re? contest as do not find their way into other Masse 
setts newspapers. 


The proceedings of Congress will claim our special a 


tion; and here too. through our Washington correspon: 


nid other sources. public and private, we shail const 


lay before our readers information which they will find 
other journal. 


Letrers rrow Evropr.— MONCURE D. CONWAY 
Mr. C. will remain fe 


His means 6 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year... 00... eee cece cece eee BB. 
Aclub of six copies. .......-.5..0-.s0q-s-- WOM 
A club of ten copies... 0.6... 66 eee e eens 1b. 

In each case an extra copy to the ope who sends thec 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. , 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shail all be se 


one post-office. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion 
One square, subsequent insertions 
Special Notices, per line, each time 


All communications to be addressed to 


F. EE. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Bo 
The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams 
St.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court § 
School St., by whom dealers will 





/ 


PUBL] 
No. 22 1 


EF 


TERMS.—Tw: 
Single copies 5 
For Tex Dotia 
will be sent for of 
For Firrren D 
paper will be sen 
For the deliver 
will be required. 
No subseriptior 
Publisher, until ; 
nd all arrearage 
Remittances fo 
risk of the Publis 
A limited space 
will be inserted a 
All communiea’ 


I will send : 
From my 
Flowers whid 
That drift fri 
In sprays 


Geranium, } 
With the 4 
Mysterious | 
Day lilies fle 
And the bg 


Regally prou 
Brightest « 
Mignonnette, 
Heliotrope ha 
Drunk wit 


A bunch of ¥ 
Listening u 
While the am 
Away in the | 
To the tube 


I will bind th 
And a tea- 
Each flower sf 
With a blessi: 
From the s: 


| In the honor of th 


i 
/ 
Farre have I ¢ 
But nought se 
Deep-searchin 
Are nought cor 
Life-of delight 
Sure source of 
Higher than I 
What is thy te 
My mansion 
Heaven's vaste: 
The further it < 
The higher up jj 
If it go down t 
It shall return 
Lord stretch 
Enlarge it dow 
May there be pi 
Wherewith thor 
All self-dead so 
Sad solitude ist 
Cut off from m 
In Lethe’s lone: 
Nor might nor 4 
Nor do | care te 
O feeble rayes © 
That best be see 
What are you? 
If it be not laid 
With pride or lo 
But a new life o 
Could I demolis 
Strong towers, & 
Bring down to ea 
Or turn black m 
Though all thin 
As parch'd as dr 
Would be my life 
Were want&g. 
I4 more than m) 
That lies intéiul 
But if ‘twere law 
My voice to Hear 
Lord, thrust me ¢ 
That thou mays! 


TH 


Where the pl 
With her b 
Where the ve 
Where the 
The gay bob: 
With his ae 
His coat 

His epau 

A meade 
Minstrel 


Hear the cher 
A» he 
On the thistle 
On the tip-t 


sings 


On the elm-ty 
Singing whe 
Where th 

As white 

Ile never 
That cha 


How soft and 
Of this men 
How jubilant 
While he sin 
Above the ati 
Upon her ne 
When the 

Hix wife, 
Hid in the 
Forgets tt 


PARTIA 
BY 
Some whom we cal 


In their whole subs 
Bu? io their hume 


Yor when through 
In dough-baked m@® 
Tis but his phiegr 
So is the blood som 
To danger unimpor 
No better than a sa 
So cloistered men, 
All contributions ty 
Have virtue in mel 
Spiritual choleric ¢ 
Religions fin: fault 


Have through this 


We're thus but par 
When virtue is our 
Who knows his virt 


——— o-—— 


Solitude, says Sex 
selves, conversation 
fort, the other to he 
er whets and adds ne 
always, and therefo 
bor, provides us also 


